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EDITORIAL 


| WAS touched to read in the August number of The 
American Music Lover which reached me at the end of 
September a particularly sympathetic editorial note about 
Tue Gramopuone, and I cannot resist quoting a few 
sentences from it :— 

** We had intended to pay tribute to THE GRAMOPHONE 
in June by quoting the anticipated remarks on the occasion 
by Mackenzie or his associate editor, Christopher Stone. 
However, the June and July copies were delayed, and 
when they finally arrived not long ago, we found no 
editorial comment. Birthdays in Ergland are not the 
occasions for celebrations at this time ; and the high cost 
of paper and printirg, which has necessitated a reduction 
in size of this journal durirg the war, are such that it 
may well have been the editors’ thoughts that birthday 
rejoicings in print were not exactly the order of the day. 
It would be difficult for us to state our respect for Compton 
Mackenzie and his staff, and the work they have accom- 
plished through the years in furthering the appreciation for 
recorded music.” 

Our opposite number across the Atlantic has just 
celebrated its eighth birthday, and in wishirg many happy 
returns I have no doubt whatever that there will be many 
happy returns. To speak of ourselves it will, I hope, 
gratify our cordial friends to hear that in spite of reduced 
size and overwhelming difficulties of distribution we have 
very substantially added to our circulation this year, 
This I accept as a clear sign that the instrument we cele- 
brate has proportionately increased its hold upon the 
public, and I want to take this opportunity of expressing 
to the recording companies our warm recognition of what 
they have done, despite all difficulties, to respond to the 
craving for music to avert mental catastrophe. It seems 
to me a truly astonishing achievement to be able to issue 
in one month two symphonies hitherto unrecorded 
(Dvofak’s No. 1 in D, and Tchaikowsky’s No. 2 in C minor), 
a number of new songs including a set of Sibelius (these last 
from Decca), and such a variety of other admirable and 


interesting records, and that month the twenty-fifth of thi 
war. The Government of course has no idea of the signifi- 
cance of all this, no idea that is beyond heavily taxing 
recorded music under the impression that it is a kind of 
feeble luxury. However, the British Government has 
always been an enemy of the Arts, and it is too late to 
moan now about its Philistine sympathies. Chiefly because 
it would have involved taxing the Bible, the proposed tax 
on books was abandoned, but in revenge it has now been 
decided to allow to books only one per cent. of all the 
paper available. Yet presumably the same authorities that 
are responsible for this restriction have had the audacity 
to: shower leaflets on the country inviting people not to 
waste paper! I have before me as I write these words 
one of these vile excretions of bureaucratic dysentery. 

In the leaflet issued by H.M.V. with their album of 
Dvorak’s Symphony No. 1 in D, played by the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Vaclav Talich, I read: 
“It is really of little use to denounce the artistic indolence 
of the music-loving public, for there is no evidence to 
suggest that it will, in any country, ever be different. 
There are certain works differing enormously in musical 
value which time shows to have a universal appeal ; and 
upon these the public, quite rightly, voraciously fastens 
and feeds. . . . Would the public, who cannot hear too 
often the New World Symphony, show any desire to 
explore—as once they did—the unknown territory of the 
First, Second and Third Symphonies or display any real 
enthusiasm for the Fourth Symphony by the same com- 

oser ?” 
* The answer to this query may be that when Dvofrak’s 
D major Symphony was first performed in 1884 to a public 
that “‘as Mr. Colles says, was ready to listen to this work 
as often as Richter and others chose to play it, and also 
warmly received the D minor and the G major,” the 
public before which these symphonies were performed was 
a much’ smaller public and a much more musically know- 
ledgable public than the public of to-day. It was in fact 
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a select and limited public which enjoyed a sense of 
exclusiveness conferred by the possession of musical taste 
and understanding in a country which had the reputation 
of being the least musical in Europe. Since then, thanks 
to the gramophone and the wireless, an enormous number 
of people have discovered that the legend of their inability 
to enjoy and appreciate music was baseless, and the result 
is that nowadays millions of people are listening to music 
where only thousands listened before. This state of affairs 
has inevitably encouraged the performance of works of 
established popularity at the expense of others. The new- 
comers to the magic domain of music have reached it by 
way of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony or Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony or Dvorak’s New World Symphony or 
Tchaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, and when they add to 
the excitement of discoverirg for themselves music through 
the medium of the gramophone or the wireless the excite- 
ment of going to concerts, they demand the works with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. 

I often enough grow impatient myself with the con- 
servatism of our own readers which fails to respond to the 
recorded music they are offered, but at such moments I 
look back less than twenty years and remind myself of 
the astonishirg strides which, thanks to the gramophone 
and the wireless, musical appreciation in this country 
has made, and taking the lorg view I can see no cause for 
pessimism. I even look forward to the popularity of 
chamber music, and I will wager now that when that 
popularity is established we shall once again be exasperated 
by the demand for certain works at the expense of others. 
The concert-going chamber music public is still a very 
small minority, but should chamber music become really 
popular we may be maddened by the frequency with which 
we are given Schubert’s C major Quintet or Schubert’s 
Trio in B flat major. 


Well, here are two symphonies which leave me wondering 
why they have never been recorded before, and it is up to 
our pioneer public to set an example. By the way, the 
Tchaikowsky No. 2 is played by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra under Eugene Goossens and, apart from the 
charm of the work itself, is an exceptionally good piece of 
recording. 

I started with the gloomiest foreboding the three H.M.V. 
plum discs of Lynn Fontanne reciting Alice Duer Miller’s 
The White Cliffs of Dover against a musical background, 
but by the time I had finished I decided that this was one 
of the most remarkable tours de force any actress has achieved 
for the gramophone. If I say I should imagine it would 
have immense propaganda value I fear to prejudice our 
readers who by now must be revolted by what is imagined 
to be good propaganda. Still, I think most people will 
find The White Cliffs of Dover a profoundly moving exper- 
ience. 

Another moving experience is to be had from a ten-inch 
H.M.V. magenta disc which even Sir Kingsley Wood cannot 
make cost more than gs. 54d. This is the singing of Loch 
Lomond and The Road to the Isles by the Polish Army Choir, 
conducted by J. Kolaczowski. I only wish I could have the 
pleasure of showing this magnificent choir the Isles them- 
selves. I wish they would give us The Eriskay Love Lilt, 
and I hope we shall have a recording of Wi’ a Hundred 
Pipers an’ a, for I have heard them sing that over the 
wireless. Do not miss this record, it is really splendid. 
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ALICE 
In an album of letters kept by my maternal grandmother 
I found the following :— 
Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
Nov. 23, 1873. 
Dear Mrs. Bateman, 

I have had much pleasure in writing my name in the two volumes 
according to your wish. 

Mr. Dubourg interested me much by what he told me of your 
idea of the possibility of dramatizing one or other of the two 
**Alices.”” I hope that, while dissuading you from entertaining 
the idea at present, he expressed to you, as fully as I did to him, 
my sense of the compliment paid me by your having thought of it. 
. . « I hope soon to have the opportunity of again seeing and 
enjoying the acting of your daughters, as I remember with much 
pleasure the few occasions on which I have seen them as yet. 
Such acting is always a great treat to me. 

Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Dodgson. 


That was the attitude of Lewis Carroll 68 years ago 
this very month to my grandmother’s proposal to transfer 
Alice to the stage. At that date Alice in Wonderland had 
been published eight years and Alice Through the Looking 
Glass two years. I have an impression that I saw, some 
time in the ’eighties, a dramatisation of Alice in some 
London theatre in which all the parts were played by 
children, but the first deliberate attempt to give her a 
stage success ‘was the production by Seymour Hicks, who 
himself played the Mad Hatter, at the Vaudeville Theatre 
in 1901, three years after Lewis Carroll’s death. I fancy 
it is the music by Walter Slaughter for that production 
which has been used for the three twelve-inch H.M.V. 
plum records with a star cast, the proceeds from the sale 
of which are being made over by H.M.V. and the artists 
taking part to the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond Street. 

Alice herself is grand, and the producer, Mr. Edward 
P. Genn, deserves all our admiration and gratitude for 
the way in which he has kept nine-year-old Ann Stephens 
her natural and delicious self. He has been less successful 
with some of the stars, and sometimes I felt inclined to 
sing with the Mad Hatter : 


* Twinkle, twinkle, little bat ! 
How I wonder what you’re at !” 


when one or two of the august performers said their lines 
exactly as they ought not to be said. However, I dare say 
in the circumstances the producer felt he had to leave the 
twinkling of the stars alone. 

The first scene with the Caterpillar (Richard Goolden) 
was perfect, but there was not much point in introducing 
the White Rabbit (Nancy Munks), especially as Miss 
Nancy Munks was cast for the March Hare in another 
scene. In the second scene Miss Florence Desmond was 
capital as the Duchess and clever as the Cheshire Cat, 
but it seems to me rather a silly double, for surely everybody 
thinks of a Cheshire Cat as a Tom. As for the duet between 
it and the Duchess, excellent though it may be as an 
opportunity for Miss Desmond to display her virtuosity it 
is utterly contrary to the spirit of Alice in Wonderland. One 
is glad that Lewis Carroll did not live to hear it. 
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Here is another letter to my grandmother :— 
Farring ford, 
Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight. 
Fan. 7th, 1876. 
Dear Mrs. Bateman, 
By all means let me see the book again. Some of the changes of 
scene were only jotted down on the moment and might I dare say be 
improved. 
Yours very truly, 
A. Tennyson. 
Did you think all the changes good ? 


I feel sure that Lewis Carroll would have asked that 
question in a postscript if my grandmother’s dramatisation 
of Alice had included that preposterous duet between the 
Duchess and the Cheshire Cat. 

I may explain that the letter from Tennyson refers to the 
forthcoming production of Queen Mary at the Lyceum, 
with Henry Irving and my aunt, Isabel Bateman. 

To return to Alice. In another scene Robertson Hare is 
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the Gryphon as we want him and Syd Walker no less as 
the Mock Turtle. This scene and the Caterpillar scene 
are the best of the set. Arthur Askey is a disappointment 
as the Mad Hatter, who should have been played by 
Leslie Henson. The latter is no more my idea of Tweedle- 
dum than Stanley Holloway is my idea of Tweedledee. 
Nor was I satisfied by Ronald Frankau’s Humpty Dumpty, 
though in justice to him I should add that the scene has 
been badly arranged, and that most of Humpty Dumpty’s 
best lines are not there for him to say. 

However, though a lifelong devotion to Alice compels 
me to be critical, I can say with complete sincerity that 
these records are six times as good as I expected they 
would be, and that except for the silly interpolated duet 
between the Cheshire Cat and the Duchess no mortal sins 
against the spirit of Alice are committed, nothing for 
instance like the foul crimes committed by illustrators now 
that Tenniel’s copyright has expired. So let Lord Tenny- 
son’s gentle note of interrogation in that postscript suffice 
by way of rebuke. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 
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LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


OW, I venture to enlarge upon this question of whether and 

how it is possible to bring the masses to the master music. 
The efforts to bring the mountain to Mahomet are prodigious. 
I enter the discussion with some timidity, feeling the only possible 
justification to be that a very considerable part of my work in the 
industry, especially in more recent years, was given to endeavours 
to increase the number of record buyers for better-class music by 
stimulating their interest. Just how successful this was, none 
can ever decide, but these efforts and those of others engaged in 
the same work certainly had no negative effect. For that matter, 
the pioneers who take on the further development of such a task 
will probably never know either. 

In my opinion, then, the musician—any musician—is the 
wrong person to undertake the conversion of those who do not 
like or do not feel inclined to approach better-class music. He 
knows too much. Essentially, he cannot put himself in the 
position of the individual whose attitude towards music is that 
of enjoying and seeking things like Monastery Garden, The Miserere, 
Macushla, Maiden’s Prayer, and The Maid of the Mountains, but 
who says he cannot listen to and so avoids Mozart, Mahler, the 
Moonlight Sonata or Moussourgsky. Nor can the musician alto- 
gether understand this. He is inclined to pooh-pooh it as some- 
what inconsistent or as obstructive reluctance. 

Without being offensive, I would like to say that the conductors 
of this magazine are none of them musicians. Musically-minded 
and musically-interested—yes, but not musicians. I believe it is 
for that reason that the paper has exercised its influence on the 
buyers of records to the extent of persuading and educating its 
readers to essay little adventures into the classics. If it had been 
edited by musicians, it would not have shown the tolerant and 
understanding spirit which has been its backbone. It would have 
become highbrow, superior, intolerant and impossible as digestive 
material for the ordinary person. 

Without being offensive either, I would supplement this with 
the statement that the guiding spirits—the men who decide the 
policies and have the last word—in any of the gramophone 
companies, never have been, and are not to-day, musicians— 
again musically-minded and musically-interested, yes, but not 
professed musicians. Had this been the case their musical know- 
ledge might probably have outrun their commercial instincts 
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and their products become merely food for the high-minded 
musician instead of, basically, entertainment for the masses. 

Do not misunderstand me. Let me hasten to point out that 
in both cases the musicians have played and are playing a vital 
part. In the conduct of this magazine musicians analyse and 
criticise all records. In the executives of thé gramophone com- 
panies there are valued musical advisers. But in each case they 
are, wisely as I see it, held in leash. 

In my own department of advertising I had to rely on musicians 
for the wherewithal in terms and description to exploit the musical 
side of both works and performers. All I did was to dress their 
annotations commercially—which has the double meaning of 
presenting them in a pleasing typographical form, and also, when 
necessary, sub-editing them to change them from the highbrow, 
technical plane on which the notes were generally written to 
more basic, commercial, colloquial language with which they 
could be applied to selling. 

I had several illuminating experiences of the influence musicians 
coming in from outside might have wielded (and in one case did) 
with serious effects. In 1928, at the very height of Columbia 
pressure, I felt the need of a musically-minded man in my own 
department, where I could have his knowledge at my elbow, 
instead of referring matters to colleagues who had other more 
immediate tasks, or going outside. A young man was recom- 
mended to me. He satisfied me with his ready knowledge of just 
the things I wanted, and joined us. He was impressively armed 
with A.R.A.M. and L.R.A.M. diplomas. A day or two later he 
came to me with a long list of symphonic works. Studying our 
catalogue, he had found these unrecorded and most solemnly 
assured me that they were serious omissions for which the entire 
musical public was waiting. I looked at the fearsome list, then 
said : 

** At a rough estimate these would cost about £10,000 to 
£12,000 to record. Do you really believe we could get our money 
back on them ?” 

** Oh, yes. The sooner they’re done the better. All musicians 
are simply waiting for them,” was his reply, in a full flush of 
enthusiasm. 

One can never repress zeal, so I said, “‘ Well, you know, we 
have to go slow on works like these. At the moment you are 
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hardly familiar with all the details of our business. I’ll lay the 
list aside for six months. Possibly by that time, after you’ve 
seen more of our working, your ideas may take a little more 
commercial shape.” 

He was, I know, a little crestfallen. But exactly six months 
later he came into my room. Smiling, he said : 

“You might tear up that list I gave you, please. It’s all right. 
I can see now the titles were not commercial, and I’m beginning 
to understand what the public want.” 

Thenceforward, he turned his musical knowledge to the develop- 
ment of records of commercial selling value, and he and I 
collaborated in the invention, planning and production of 
hundreds of records of a character which would otherwise never 
have seen the light of day and which made infinitely more money 
for the company and its dealers than his original list of symphonic 
works would have done in ten years. 

My young friend was Heber G. Watkins. In the slump he 
went into commercial broadcasting, capitalising his gramophone 
experience, and at the outbreak of war he was the British produc- 
tion manager of Radio-Luxembourg. Soon after the closing of 
that station in September, 1939, he went back to the E.M.I. 
group, and is now liaison officer in control of the record content 
of the four monthly lists produced there. 

I hope Watkins won’t mind my using him as an illustration of 
the musician in leash. 

So, I believe, in any effort to lift the taste of the ordinary man 
and woman who just likes tuneful music, lift it towards appreciation 
of the better, more solid types, it is not a musician who could do 
it. It would be a plain man who has a liking for music himself, 
who is not highbrow, but who has a tolerant understanding of 
the average person, and who has access to and the advice of 
musicians to guide and help him in the choice and simple exposi- 
tion of works to form the ladder. In short, each of the three parties 
to the project needs someone to walk beside him. 

I was reminded of this by a recent discussion (late in June 
last) in one of the “ Brains Trust ”’ broadcasts on this topic. Two 
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participants were Professor E. M. Joad and Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
The latter gave it as his view that the appreciation of good music 
existed in everyone and that it only required hearing to be 
appreciated, citing as proof the fact that during his Jack Hylton 
tour of the country with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
playing in music-halls, he learned that the audiences were exactly 
the same as those who went regularly week after week to enjoy 
the variety programmes. Professor Joad countered this with the 
statement that while he could not agree that the appreciation of 
better-class music innately existed in everyone, he did believe 
that where it did not exist it could be arrived at by very simple 
means, and quoted his own experience. Up to the age of 21 he 
had only enjoyed comic songs. But at college his room was next 
to a student who interminably practised Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathetique. At first he could not stand it, but after he had heard 
it through several times he found he was beginning to like it 
and could now, and with great gusto did, quote the opus number 
and name the Rondo as his favourite movement. He went on to 
advise listeners to listen to a work over and over again, six or 
eight times, but not to listen too long. All symphonies and 
operas were too lengthy, he said, implying, I think, that move- 
ments or sections only should be assimilated at a time. 

I believe Professor Joad to be right. These references to his 
pronouncement are an interpolation, coming opportunely 
several weeks after the context had been written, and coming as a 
singularly apt confirmation of my own simple views. They sketch 
a rough outline, but the all-important work would be filling-in of 
the details and their presentation. 

Thus, in common with all interested in cultural pursuits as an 
ideal for the human race, and not merely in the interests of the 
advocates of accessibility of more classics, or of the gramophone, 
but in the cause of good music generally, I am all for the widest 
appreciation of good music, in which the gramophone, and radio, 
would come into their own in the highest sense. Then the record 
manufacturers would require no urging to consider that question 
of prices. (To be continued) 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Vladimir Horowitz (piano) : and N.B.C. Symphony Orches- 


tra (Toscanini): Concerto No. 2 in B flat, Op. 83 
(Brahms). H.M.V. DB5861-6 (12 in., 44s.). Auto., DB 
8884-9. Album No. 362. Score, Eulenburg 9/- 

A tremendous affair: allowing for American will-to-power in 
recording, this can be largely enjoyed on our milder coasts, for 
the conductor and soloist are well matched: both aim for the 
big building rather than any lyricism that may be going ; the 
band is hefty, and it is astonishing how Horowitz stands up to its 
force. Once or twice a horn seems troubled ; the surface is a 
little noisy, unusually ; otherwise it is all astonishing. My 


English ears find few places in which to take their piano ease. 
Almost all these trans-Atlantic records seem too loud for my liking, 
but what is one man’s liking to set against a continent’s delight ? 
It is, any way, a fine performance in which to study the big bold 
“Oh, good 


lines: reminds me of Browning’s apostrophe : 





gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, This Autumn morning ! 
How he sets his bones To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out his 
knees and feet For the ripple to run over in its mirth...” At 
the end of the first movement the piano nearly drowns the band. 
There are a few gentler moments for the former. I’m not always 
carried away by Toscanini’s temporal rigidity: it seems to me 
as often a defect as a virtue ; but it does allow you, if you need 
the help, to see the great Brahmsian stretches as wholes. 

As the recording goes on, I find a little less than fully congenial 
the starkness of the clang. Without wanting to lose anything of 
the boldness, I find myself wishing for more rounded tone. It 
is not easy, for instance, to feel the quality of the wind. The whole 
thing has an effect of Jovian omnipotence which is thrilling ; but 
at the same time I feel it somehow remote—not in volume, for 
that is if anything too big for my own choice, though not, I am 
sure, for many other people ; but in feeling ; and that sense of 
the lack of innig quality is for me the chief defect of the recording, 
as such. The merits will be as instantly appreciable as the soloist’s 
remarkable powers. I miss something of the tenderness that the 
slow movement conveys to me when I sit down with the score 
and no records at all. Yet all the notes are here, recorded as 
perhaps never before, and he who will can read into them any 
life he loves. ‘The finale can perhaps best stand this kind of 
Olympian treatment: but here Jove should laugh, and I don’t 
find a smile in it ; but all the other virtues are there. It seems 
impossible for this pianist to put a finger wrong. The siding is 
4, 2, 3, 3. Former recordings have not taken twelve sides ; the 
careful selection of places for breaks has meant at least one extra 
side in this very striking set, which should certainly be heard 
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before deciding whether you consider it (a) the best so far made, 
or (5) the best that could be made. Frankly, wonderful as is the 
matter got upon the discs, I miss the deeper Brahms ; but it is 
fair to argue that the wild, stormy side of him comes out so strongly 
in the first half of this work that only a recording such as this can 
imprint that sufficiently upon the mind. Somehow, though, the 
imprint on the heart and spirit are less notable, and so I rise from 
the hearing with some awe at the powers of men and machines, 
and too little heart-ease from those of Brahms. And who shall 
judge the heart of man ? 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Lieutenant 
Kije : Symphonic Suite, Op. 60 (Prokofiev). H.M.V. 
DB3655-6, DBS3657 (12 in., 18s. 4d.). Auto., DBS8894, 
DB8895-6. 

I find a note about this by J. N. Burk in the programme of the 
Boston Orchestra given at Tanglewood, the now famous summer 
centre in the Berkshire hills of Massachusetts; there a three 
weeks’ festival and summer school are held in a great “‘ music 
shed ” on a 200-acre estate, where Hawthorne wrote his Tangle- 
wood Tales. Here, by Mrs. Gorham Brooks’s gift of the estate, 
was realised one of Koussevitzky’s dreams. Mr. Burk writes that 
this suite was derived from incidental music written for a Soviet 
film produced in Leningrad in 1933. ‘‘ It is said to be an indepen- 
dent score, rather than a selection.” This description of the film 
is ascribed to N. Slonimsky: “ The subject is based on an anec- 
dote about the Czar Paul I, who misread the report of his military 
aide, so that the last syllable of the name of a Russian officer 
which ended with ‘ki’ and the Russian intensive expletive ‘ je ’ 
(untranslatable by any English word, but similar in position and 
meaning to the Latin ‘ quidem’) formed a non-existent name, 
Kije. The obsequious courtiers, fearful of pointing out to the 
Czar the mistake he had made, decided to invent an officer by 
that name (as misread by the Czar). Hence, all kinds of comical 
adventures and quid-pro-quos.”’ I have the usual white pressings, 
with no particulars or even titles of the movements, so can only 
give the further details from the programme, and trust that they 
fit. 

1. The birth of Kije (allegro). ‘‘ As befits one who is born in full 
regimentals in the brain of a Czar, Lt. Kije is introduced by a 
cornet fanfare off-stage, followed by the tattoo of a military drum, 
and the shrill of the fife. As the other instruments fall in line, the 
music keeps its parade-like strut. There is a short andante (still 
in character), a return of the fife, drum and cornet.”’ The cornet 
is very gentle, quite unlike the usual fanfare. (A ghost voice, by 
the way, appears to utter a syllable or two before the start.) A 
quite good parade with, however, much simpler harmony than 
one expected. A quirk in the Andante but slightly interrupts its 
pleasant, rather old-fashioned musing. So far, slight stuff, 
agreeably delicate in tone. A mild humour seems to be the chief 
spirit of the music. 

2. Romance. “‘ This movement and the fourth are written with 
a part for baritone solo, alternative versions following in which 
this part is given to the tenor saxophone, double bass solo, and 
other of the deeper instruments. The song is thus translated in 
the score: ”’ (I condense the poetry into the (presumed) lover’s 
inquiry of his fluttering heart, ‘‘ Where will we in summer 
rest ?”? The grey dove, moaning for her lost companion, is full 
of sorrow—and, we take it, answers not.) Again, gentle music, 
that looks back to many a minor Russian composer’s musing. 
In the middle, a jog-trot song, presumably in character for the 
man on the screen: but we know nothing of him, so the music 
doesn’t say much to us. 

3. Kije’s Wedding. ‘‘ The melodic character . . . suggests that 
Kije’s nuptials, like his melancholy wooing, were not free from 
associations of the tavern.” I necessarily presume, in the absence 
of any titles, that the side marked “3” contains this wedding 
music: rustic, folkish tunes, in quite ordinary harmony: tame 
enough, with just one key-slide that is amusing. 

4. Troika (a three-horse sleigh). ‘‘ Again a tavern song... 
to an accompaniment suggestive of the troika.’”” Three stanzas 
declaim that ‘“* a woman’s heart is like an inn ”—many enter and 
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roam about, day and night. More liveliness is welcome—jingle- 
bells, and a crisp exhilaration, with the feeling as of almost an 
improvisatory session, which is one of Prokofiev’s attractions. 
The orchestra is not extremely loud at any time: I like it all the 
better so. In mid-side, we are presumably at : 

5. Burial of Kije. ‘‘ The description of the film explains the 
entire cheerfulness which attended ” the burial of the imaginary 
lieutenant. His brief career is summed up: the fanfare, the 
Romance and wedding. ‘‘ The vanishing voice of the muted 
cornet returns Kije to the insubstantial medium whence he was 
created.”’ The reminiscences run on to the last side (note that this 
is a five-side set). The scoring pleases me in this simple music : 
possibly it was kept down most of the time, with cinema considera- 
tions in mind. 

Hard to know, of course, how much fun the film contributed, 
and how far the music backed it up. I doubt whether music of 
this kind can be expected to make much effect, apart from the 
film. The Bostonians’ rather stark (though never harsh) recording 
is employed. All seems admirably clear, if, for some tastes, a 
little too short-cut, as regards reverberation. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Ave Maria 
(Schubert-Wilhelmj) ; Air on the G String from Suite 
No. 3 in D (Bach). H.M.V. C3239 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

Forgive me if Schubert’s innocent melody is uncongenial when 

harp’d and full-strings-octav’d, even so nicely as here. There is 
also one chord that I cringe at. The song was one sung by Ellen 
in The Lady of the Lake, you will recall. For this and six others 
Schubert got about £20—the lot. Fiedler’s pace is a little slower 
than Birch’s, in the Bach, and it seems to me just right. The 
Bostonians can do this sort of thing to perfection, without any 
of the excessive gush that a Stokowski, for instance, seems unable 
to avoid. This is a grand little recording. The tone is most 
pleasing, and the endiscing of the first order. The conductor has 
achieved from his men that almost timeless sense of full-bowed 
beauty, the feeling that William Watson set down as “ the 
continuity, the long slow slope. And vast curves of the gradual 
violin.” And it might have been of some such movement of 
ageless truth that he wrote: 

“One music maketh its occult abode 

In all things scatter’d from great Beauty’s hand ; 
And evermore the deepest words of God 
Are yet the easiest to understand.” 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Clair de Lune from 
Suite Bergamasque (Debussy). H.M.V. DA1634 
(10 in., 4s. 104d.) 

There is another Clair de lune, it may be as well to mention—a 
song. The piano suite in which this is the third item was first 
produced in 1889, and so, in that form, belongs to early days 
(Debussy was 27). It was only published, however, in a revised 
form in 1905, three years after Pelléas. The record in my hands 
(a white-label only) does not say who orchestrated the piano 
piece. I hope this information will be given on the record as 
sold to the public. Arrangements ought, of course, always to be 
clearly distinguished and ascribed to their authors. This quite 
acceptable, if rather iced-cake presentation, makes the most of 
the limpid, plangent Phily tone, reminding me pleasantly of the 
days when its lovely wind choir was more frequently heard in 
this gentle mood. A pretty bit of early and not particularly 
representative, but so sweetly, almost swooningly, sentimental 
Massenet Debussy, perfectly served up. 


New Mayfair Orchestra : Waltzes, Emperor and Morning 
Papers (J. Strauss). H.M.V. Bg227 (12 in., 3s. 8d.) 

A small band, playing neatly, if rather stodgily, under some 
conductor unnamed. There is no attempt at rubato; all is 
straightforward, as at a café-dance. I have a Radio Times cutting 
of 1932 containing an amusing account of an imaginary trial 
regarding the meaning of the title Morgenblatter, which someone 
appears to have thought meant ‘‘ Morning Leaves ”’ (i.e. tree- 
leaves—or possibly tea-leaves, yesterday’s leavings). The title I 
give is the correct translation. 
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Grand Opera Orchestra: Selection from Madame Butter- 
fly (Puccini). H.M.V. C3256 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

A temperate performance and recording which allows us to 
enjoy the music as we used to be exhorted to enjoy some advertised 
beverage— tasting, sipping, letting it run round the palate, and 
so forth. There are more delicacies in Madame Butterfly than we 
may be apt to remember ; like most popular works, it has been 
swallowed wholesale. For instance, there are more bits of Japanese 
themes, scales and rhythms than are readily recognisable. 
Nothing more charming and clever than this opera has been 
done in the older-fashioned exotic line (Turandot I should class as 
a newer-fashioned one). This is an excellently recorded tasting 
sample. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 1 (Liszt). H.M.V. C3235 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

The Boston band deals as well as anybody could with this 
old-timer, of which I confess I am tired. It sounds so much as if 
Liszt wanted to go on the jazz, and then repented. He was 
always repenting. I like him better when he’s composing in pure 
sin. These pseudo-Hungarian lollipops are pretty thin Liszt, 
after all, but I can’t help hoping they continue to amuse new- 
comers. A bit more reverberation would improve the recording ; 
after that, nothing seems wanting: remarkable clarity, and an 
always bearable volume. Of its kind, highly acceptable. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Symphony 
No. 39, in E flat, K. 543 (Mozart). Columbia LX927-9 
(12 in., 22s.). Auto., LX8508-10. Score Eulenburg, 3s. 

Beecham and the L.P.O. in any Mozart means pretty pure 
pleasure—about as good as any the present world affords. The 
newest recording is rich in quiet content ; peculiarly so in the 
reproduction of the wind tone, which in this work has such happy 
play. 

The prelude is spacious yet tense: such a sense of wonder in 
it, as well as of drama: those clashes—acute, for his day—are 
harsher than Haydn’s usage: as sharp as Beethoven at his 
wildest ; and the final bars of the adagio express a wonder as 
wide as heaven. The allegro blends engaging curves and lyrical 
thought with a tinge of melancholy and a bracing autumnal 
spirit: good music for the blustery mid-October in which I am 
hearing it. If you hear many works in quick succession, pray 
allow me to remind you of the necessity of switching off 1gth- 
century ears and putting on your 18th-century ones in coming to 
this: it takes a little adjustment, one finds. The scoring is pretty 
full (with clarinets but no oboes, and only one flute ; the clarinets 
tell so much better alone: mark them best of all in the minuet’s 
trio). Brass, horns and trumpets: no trombones. Slow move- 
ment, no trumpets. About this second movement I am always a 
bit concerned : will the conductor be too affectionate and embrace 
it smotheringly, or leave it too much alone in classical chilliness ? 
This record is as near complete satisfaction as one can hope to 
get. Perhaps the tiniest shade of haste, in the bigger-toned part in 
mid-side 3. A grand moment is on side 4, just before the outburst 
—the key-move. I don’t think I have heard the last half of this 
side done better: the wood-wind needs very careful management. 
These 160 bars—that is all the movement runs to—make up one 
of the great autumnal glories of classical art. This record alone, 
then (LX928), if you cannot get all three, is surely worth a day’s 
pay, for it holds a lifetime’s philosophy. I do not quite feel the 
minuet spirit in this somewhat stodgy beginning: it is only for a 
phrase or two ; but that is not a matter for hate. Yet with all 
respect to Beecham, I think the movement asks for a sprightlier 
tone. The finale finds just the right weight for the wood-wind 
fun: it can easily be over-pushed. There are days on which I 
might swop a Beecham Mozart for a Weingartner: once in a way 
—on his day—I could name a conductor for whom I would swop 
nothing and nobody ; but Beecham in the E flat, as here recorded 
with a bland delight, is good enough for anybody who’s good 
enough to live. 
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Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Notturno for Strings, Op. 40 
(Dvorak). Columbia DX1040 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

We rarely hear the nocturne of 1870, originally for string 
quintet, and happily quite at home in the medium of the more 
numerous strings. Its mood is lofty: in the first part, one might 
asy the composer was musing on ancient days, weaving his 
contrapuntal parts as in those times. The impassioned mood of 
side 2 is not very deep or long-held ; the return of the musing 
first idea completes a simple and indeed exquisite little conception. 
If this is, as seems likely, our farewell to the Dvorak centenary 
issues (though we hope other good things will appear in due 
course), we could not have a purer, more tenderly elevated 
closing scene than in this beautifully recorded bit of string writing. 


Hallé Orchestra (Lambert): Homage March, Op. 56, 
No. 3 (Grieg). Columbia DX1037 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Of this I have only the second side, on a separately-pressed 
white-label record. The tone is not tremendous, but sufficient, 
for my ears. I am not a great admirer of the orchestration here. 
The cello solo bit is treated, on side 2, with a delicacy and rubato 
which interrupts the march, but I do not see much harm in that : 
perhaps there is no need to stump along fiercely all the time. 
But some may not care much for the leisurely easing up here. 
If the first side is on the same lines, I must say I’m not too fond 
of the idea, as a whole. The march ought, I think, to behave as 
such, in the broadest way, and it scarcely does that on this side. 
The music belongs to the end happy-ending part of that which 
Grieg wrote for Bjérnson’s drama, Sigurd the Crusader. He, with 
a brother, reigned over Norway. A maiden marries Sigurd, 
though she loved his brother (who, she imagines, is false to her). 
In the end the brothers are reconciled. The recording, as far as 
one side shows, is clear, perhaps rather tubby (due partly to the 
scoring, I think), and a trifle distant, though not weak ; but we 
could have done with a bit more of the Bostonians’ tone in, say, 
the Liszt Rhapsody. Or perhaps a blend of the two. 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): The Barber of Seville Overture 
(Rossini). Columbia DX1033 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

A good sample of Hallé quality, wherein smoothness never 
weakens into mere prettiness. There is always a bite of the bow 
or other signs of the familiar vital attack. Slightly dark tone, on 
the whole recording. I do not much care for the increased speed 
at the start of side 2, and then the slowing in the middle. The 
music itself is champagne enough not to need this sort of fizzing 
tartaric-acid addition. Quite a mistake, to my mind, is the rush 
near the end. I hope we shall have no more such treatments of 
Rossini, or anyone else. 


Orchestra of H.M. Royal Marines (Portsmouth) (Capt. F. V. 
Dunn): Petite Suite de Concert (Coleridge-Taylor). 
Columbia DX1041-2 (12 in., gs. gd.) 

The familiar four pieces by the Negro composer (1875-1912). 
They were entitled in the fashionable French of salon-pieces in 
his day, and may be Englished as: Nanette’s Caprice, Question and 
Answer, Love Sonnet and The Frisky Tarantella. Average performance, 
good tone and discipline, resonance nicely matching the senti- 
ment. 


DECCA 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Suite in Five Movements 
(Purcell, arr. Wood). Decca Kg975-6 (12 in., gs. gd.). 
The titles are given as: 1, Prelude from Act 3 of Dioclesian ; 
2, Minuet from Distressed Innocence ; 3 (second record), Largo from 
fifth sonata for strings, in three parts ; 4, Song of the Birds (Allegro 
from Timon of Athens) ; 5, Vivace from first sonata for strings. 
The suite was made in 1909 for a Purcell anniversary concert. 
The orchestration is of course at times very full, even grandiose, 
on Sir Henry’s familiar pattern. I don’t always care for this 
massive weighting of old music: over-weighting as it often is, to 
my mind. Others will like it well enough. The masque in 
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Dioclesian had of course a small orchestra—two oboes and strings, 
with, here, the chorus, the movement being “‘ Behold, O Mighty’st 
of Gods.” The chromatically rising figures are well known in 
Purcell; many will remember them from, say, Dido, or the 
famous conjurer’s song Ye twice ten hundred deities. Spectacular, 
rather than orchestral, glories were the order of Purcell’s day: 
Dioclesian had, for example, one of the many much-liked 
“ machines,” described as filling the whole stage: descending, 
it fixed itself by two ladders of clouds to the floor, and in it were 
“‘ four several stages, representing the palaces of two gods, and 
two goddesses. The first is the Palace of Flora, the columns of red 
and white marble breaking through the clouds, fluted and 
wreathed about with all sorts of flow’rage, the pedestals and 
flutings enriched with gold.”’ And so forth. The newer orchestra- 
— perhaps be thought of as taking the plaee of these stagey 
glories. 

The second piece is scored for wood-wind and strings, the 
former recorded very richly and roundly, with a slight sting. 
The play about the princess of Persia was one of five for which 
Purcell wrote music in 1690. Elkanah Settle wrote it (he that 
once divided with Dryden the passions of Cambridge youth, 
but was bitterly derided by the greater poet ; he died in poverty). 
This is a gracious, tiny two-minute piece, filling but half the 
second side. The first side is not full, either. 

The second disc begins with the slow movement, originally 
scored for two violins, viola da gamba and figured bass, to be 
played on the harpsichord or organ. The organ is used here, 
with the solo strings. This is likely to be the favourite movement 
of those who like to hear the parts, yet enriched beyond the power 
of the earlier instruments. 

No. 4 is a captivating frivolity (one can hear a little of that 
indebtedness to the French of which Purcell, in his modest 
avowal, made too much). The original was a vocal duet, ‘‘ Hark 
how the songsters of the grove,”’ with two flutes and bass, from 
the masque in Timon, a fitching-up of Shakespeare, with an added 
masque of Cupid and Bacchus, to which part of the work this 
music belongs. The last was written for the same combination as 
No. 3. Its glorification sounds a little odd, but not too bad. 
The suite ends with a coda not on the list of titles—the chorus 
“‘Great minds against themselves conspire,” from Dido (that 
which immediately precedes the heroine’s-great lament). A 
pleasant suite, then, well recorded and likely to prove popular. 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Birch): Loin du Bal 
(Gillet) ; Air on the G String (Bach, arr. Brooke). Decca 
F7969 (10 in., 2s. 53d.). 

Straightforward treatment of the Bach: faster than most of 
the larger orchestras’ performances (some of which erred in a 
much too ponderous pace and emphasis). Perhaps this is a trifle 
faster than you may perfer it, but it is not far, I think, from a fair- 
average speed. The rubato is a bit stiffly achieved: not perfectly 
even: rather suddenly applied braking. Good big tone, fair 
surface and adequate recording. The other piece is just a salon 
or “so-long ”’ item, handled with quite a nice bit of delicacy. 

W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Moura Lympany (piano): Prelude No. 1 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 3, No. 2, and No. 2 in F sharp minor, Op. 23, No. 1 
(Rachmaninov). Decca K1023 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

Moura Lympany begins her hard task with the most popular 
of the Preludes. Her performance is straightforward and essentially 
musical. She has a distinct sense of style which prevents ex- 
aggeration or the effort to be original. After this C sharp minor 
essay in defeatism—which, regarded politically as well as 
spiritually, has perhaps gravely harmed Rachmaninov’s art—we 
are given an essay in frustration, but of a much higher 
musical order. The difference in the opus numbers is certainly 
not merely numerical. This rather morbid, wayward wandering 
amongst the notes, as if uncertain of direction, is oddly fascinating 
and is here well interpreted. 

I hope it will not be ungracious to have wished that the Pre- 
ludes had been issued in order of composition, as far as might be 
possible. Anyway, this is a very interesting and well-worth 
enterprise. The piano tone is good. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Liebestraume No. 3 and Dance of 
the Gnomes (Liszt). Columbia DX1038 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 


On the whole a cool and thoroughly artistic performance of 
this much over-dreamed dream. Rubato is nicely applied, the 
tone good, and only in the cadenza does Kentner give the bed 
clothes too convulsive a shake. The meditative conclusion is 
delicious. 

His “ Dance of the Gnomes” is imaginative and played 
with superb technical assurance. Excellent recording. 


Frederic Lamond (piano): Ronde des Lutins and Etude 
de Concert in D flat No. 3 (Liszt). Decca Kio15 (12 in., 
4s. 104$d.). 

This veteran pianist cannot throw off the quick sections of the 
“Dance of the Gnomes ” with Kentner’s amazing ease and is 
much better suited by the D flat study, which he does with 
romantic fire, if not with all the old clarity. The piano tone is 
exceedingly well recorded. 


Denise Lassimonne (piano): Fantasia and Fugue in C, 
K.394 (Mozart). Decca K1008 (12 in., 4s. 1o4d.). 

Eric Blom picks out Four Fantasies from a number of mis- 
cellaneous pianoforte pieces belonging to Mozart’s later years as 
being especially noteworthy and makes the interesting suggestion 
that ‘‘ they may probably be regarded as records of the kind of 
thing Mozart must have improvised to his audiences.” 

This C major Fantasy certainly gives that impression. Its eight 
repeated note figure firmly knits the movement together and the 
rest is a mixture of the ordinary and the unexpected—in the 
later category comes a delightful chain of arpeggio-sequences—in 
the manner of a cadenza—recalling Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy. 
The Fugue written, says Mr. Blom, “ at the behest of Constance 
in 1782 ” has an easily remembered subject but is no way remark- 
able. The work is very pleasantly played and well recorded. 


Moiseiwitsch (piano): Sonata in C minor, “ Pathétique,” 
Op. 13 (Beethoven). H.M.V. C3246-7 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Perhaps—it rarely seems to be played in these days—we tend 
to overlook the fine points and the historic importance of the 
Pathétique. The bold, if slightly theatrical, opening and the bolder, 
magnificent insertion of some bars of this introduction into the 
coda make still their splendid effect and there is a wonderful 
unity of purpose throughout the movement. Then, nothing can 
stale the exquisite romanticism of the slow movement, with one of 
Beethoven’s loveliest tunes, while the youthful urgency of the last 
movement cannot fail to stir the blood. 

I like Marion Scott’s suggestion that the sonata “is tragedy 
as the young feel it, with the glamour, urgency, even exaltation, 
of a Romeo and Juliet.””’ She does not intend, however, that we 
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should read Shakespeare into Beethoven, after the manner of a 
certain German professor ! 

Moiseiwitsch gives a sound performance and is very well 
recorded. The pace of the opening movement—the Allegro—is 
hotter than I, personally, care for, but there is certainly a good 
case for it. The slow movement is given without exaggeration 
and with good singing tone. 


Frederick Grinke (violin), Gerald Moore (piano): 
Romantic Pieces, Op. 75, and Ballade (Dvorak). Decca 
Kro16-7 (12 in., gs. gd.). 


Small, but very pleasing, music: played with great artistry 
by Grinke and Moore and well recorded. The Larghetto (K1017) 
is unmistakable Dvorak: and _ its imaginative treatment of 
one idea, throughout a tune “ grievously complaining,” which 
might have ended by boring us, lifts this piece clear of the salon 
category. 

The Ballade follows the not unusual course of a fine tune with 
some contrasting fireworks before its recapitulation. 

As I have said, the playing and recording are admirable and 
these records should give much pleasure. 


Frederick Grinke (violin), Kendall Taylor (piano): Sona- 

tina, Op. 100 (Dvorak). Decca K1006-7 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Discussion of the Sonatina, Op. 100, must be held over till 
next month. 

This attractive littke work, which, in Dvorak’s own words, 
“is intended for the young, but the grown-ups, too, may not be 
unwilling to amuse themselves with it, as in truth they have 
done,” is a very welcome addition to the Decca’s fine and growing 
list of Dvorak’s works. A. 


SONGS 


Florence Wiese (contralto), Daniel Kelly (piano), Den 
Forsta Kyssen (The First Kiss), Op. 37 No.1. Varen 
Flyktar Hastigt (Spring is Fleeting), Op. 13 No. 4. Saf, 
Saf, Susa (Ingalill), Op. 36, No. 4, M503. Sen Har Jag 
Ej Fragat Mera (The Question), Op. 17, No. 1. Var 
Fornimmelser (The Coming of Spring), Op. 86, No. 1. 
Demanten Pa Marssnon (The Diamond on the Snow), 
Op. 36, No. 6, M504. Men Min Fogel Marks Dock 
Icke (But my Bird is Long in Homing), Op. 36, No. 2, 
Vilse (Astray), Op. 17, No. 4. Speedwell, Op. 88, No. 1, 
Lastu Lainehilla (Driftwood), Op. 17, No. 7 (Sibelius), 
M505. .Three Decca 10-inch records, 3s. 8d. each. English 
translations free. 


It is difficult to know just what effect these songs and the singer 
would make on the ordinary listener not more than ordinarily 
interested in Sibelius. There is little beauty in Florence Wiese’s 
voice and some uncertainty of intonation. The high notes do 
not ring and the quality is rather grey and dull. 

The songs sound, for the most part, like not very good Grieg 
and are curiously rigid in the setting of the words. Occasionally, 
as in Vilse and Speedwell (sung in English for some reason) they 
are definitely commonplace. 

With the exception of Var Fornimmelser (The Coming of Spring”’) 
the music hardly ever seems to leave the ground. 

There are some interesting points in the accompaniments, 
particularly in the songs which deal with landscape painting— 
notably Jngalille and the charming Spring Song mentioned 
above—and they are well played. The record surfaces are a bit 
noisy but the recording and balance are good. 

One wants to welcome wholeheartedly, in these days 
especially, an issue such as this and it is one lovers of Sibelius 
must certainly explore. I think they will come to the conclusion 
that a better choice of material might have been made and that, 
as exhibited here, Sibelius was not at his best as a song-writer. 

With the exception of the song sung in English and one— 
Lastu Lainehilla (Driftwood)—in Finnish, the singer uses her 
native Swedish. 
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Isobel Baillie (soprano), The Blessed Virgin’s tula- 
tions (Purcell-Tate); at the organ, Arnold Goldsborough. 
Columbia DX1031 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 

I am glad to be able to write at greater length about this 
lovely song of Purcell’s, for it is one that does not immediately 
yield up its beauties. The sub-title is ‘‘ When our Saviour (at 
twelve years of age) had withdrawn Himself, etc., Luke 2 
verse 42.” And the words are by Nathaniel Tate, who provided, 
amongst other material for Purcell, the libretto of “‘ Dido and 
Aeneas.” 

Unfortunately Miss Baillie’s diction is not so clear as it might 
be and so much of Purcell’s word painting may be missed. The 
shape of the song is arioso, aria, arioso, etc., much the greater 
part being lyrical declamation, and the total effect being some- 
what like a primitive painting of the Madonna. Purcell misses 
no opportunity of word painting whether it be naive and charm- 
ing—“ his little little footsteps,”°—or the urgent drama of ‘‘where’s 
Gabriel now, that visited my cell ? I call, I call, Gabriel,” etc. 
This grand passage makes one wish that Purcell had found a 
really good opera libretto on a dramatic subject. 

Arnold Goldsborough’s organ accompaniment is most artistic- 
ally done, a model of discreet registration. I wish it was better 
balanced with the voice. Miss Baillie’s Lough-like tones are 
beautiful and ideally suited to the song. A reader who enjoyed 
this record suggests she should do Purcell’s ‘‘ Evening Hymn.” 
I most cordially support this excellent suggestion. 


Maggie Teyte (soprano), Gerald Moore (piano), Comin” 
thro’ the Rye and Oft in the stilly night (arr. Moore). 
H.M.V. DA1804 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

Maggie Teyte, as one would expect, gives “‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye” without high notes, cadenzas, or frills, and manages 
easily to obliterate a whole range of determinedly effective 
prima donnas. She makes you feel the song is a human document 
and gives genuine emotion to the verse about the “ body ” she 
really loves. But her Scotch accent doesn’t come up to her 
French! The Irish air is lovely, also, and the voice throughout 
as pure as ever. 


Roy Henderson (baritone), Gerald Moore (piano), A Shrop- 
shire Lad (Housman-Butterworth). Decca M506-7 (10 in., 
7s. 4d.). 

tog I believe, disliked Vaughan Williams’ ‘On 
Wenlock Edge” cycle, probably finding the songs too sophis- 
ticated, lovely though they are. Butterworth more than anyone, 
caught the true spirit of the words and hearing his exquisite 
settings once more makes one regret more than ever his untimely 
death. 

It was the melody of the first song “‘ Loveliest of Trees ” that 
he took as the basis of his “ Shropshire Lad”? Rhapsody, a 
modern recording of which is long overdue. 

Roy Henderson, a true artist, who should have been much 
more used for recording, gives an outstandingly good perform- 
ance. Every word is clear and the tone well varied and of 
good quality. He fails a little to convince me in “ When I was. 
Young and Twenty.” Surely the first verse should be sung com- 
pletely light-heartedly and the second with increasing emotion. 

He gives full value to the beautiful cadences of “ Look not in. 
My Eyes” and to the desperate jollity of “ Think no more, 
Lads,” which, with the poignant “‘ The Lads in their Hundreds,”” 
is on the first side of the second record. The last side contains 
the dramatic “Is my Team Ploughing ?” in which the ghost 
voice is very well done and the end not sensationalised. Gerald 
Moore is, as always, the perfect accompanist. The balance 
is excellent. A.R. 


Alfred Piccaver (tenor), Gerald Moore (piano) : Somewhere 
a Voice is Calling and A Little Love, a Little Kiss. 
Decca F7973 (10 in., 2s. 54d.). 

Encore titbits, both pretty little songs, offering no problems to 2 
singer of Piccaver’s experience. It is an operatic voice, and that 
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perhaps accounts for the impression that he is striving after a 
‘slightly higher note all the time. The first bar or so of Somewhere 
a Voice is Calling sound as though the wax disc had nodded for a 
moment and then suddenly pulled itself together. 


_Joan Hammond (soprano), David Lloyd (tenor), and Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by Leslie Heward : Lovely Maid 
in the Moonlight and Mimi’s Farewell from La Bohéme 
(Puccini-Grist-Pinkerton). Columbia DX1039 (12  in., 
(4s. 10$d.). 

This splendid record of two lovely numbers from ‘‘ La Bohéme ” 
(sung in English) bring home forcibly the lesson that without the 
:gramophone in present times most of us would be without opera 
altogether. Mimi’s Farewell is a fine example of the poignant 
Puccini, with its sad little running commentary in the orchestra, 
as Mimi goes through her list of simple belongings. It comes near 
the end of the third act, when Mimi, having quarrelled with 
Rudolph, can stand the strain of separation no longer, and 
‘finding Marcel, the painter, asks for his help in her trouble. 
Rudolph appears on a similar errand, and Mimi hides herself, 
only to hear bitter reproaches. Her sobs and coughing betray 
her, and when Rudolph sees that she is gravely ill, his affection 
returns. They fall into each other’s arms, but she refuses to 
return to him, and sings this heartbreaking farewell. She will 
send for the few little things she had left behind . . . but perhaps 
he would like to keep the little bonnet he gave her as a reminder 
-of their love . . . ““ Goodbye! I wish you well!” 

The Love Duet from the first act occurs after Mimi and Rudolph, 
having told each other about themselves, discover that they are 
in love. The others of the party are below, waiting for them, and 
Rudolph tries to gain time by pretending that he still has a few 
more lines to write. After a short but impassioned declaration 
which reaches a superb unison climax, Mimi consents to go with 
him. 

The singing in both of these is of a very high order. In the 
Farewell, Joan Hammond’s rather incisive method of attack 
points rather to opera house than microphone technique. David 
Lloyd gets some fine notes in the duet, and, as they say in the 
American reviews, this record is a ‘‘ must.” 


Malcolm McEachern (bass) with orchestra: Convoy Ahoy ! 
(Askew, Flotsam and Jetsam) and Minesweepers (Askew 
and Spear). Columbia DB2044 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

What an amazing voice McEachern has, with its subterranean, 
or rather, submarine rumblings, with which he adorns two 
excellent new sea songs. The tunes are good, if somewhat 
reminiscent, and the lyrics are very up-to-the-minute with refer- 
ences to Heinkels and depth charges. The record is a useful 
addition to the repertory of wartime ditties, and a good many 
cuts above the usual shymaking “‘ patriotic.” 


David Lloyd (tenor) with Band of H.M. Welsh Guards 
(Conductor: Lieut. T. S. Chandler): Welsh National 
Songs. Columbia DB2045 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

A pleasant selection covering Bread of Heaven, All Through the 
Night, and Land of My Fathers on the one side of the record, with 
Over the Stone, Aberystwith and Men of Harlech on the reverse. I 
have already commended Lloyd’s records of the separate items 
as they have appeared during recent months, with a special 
reference to the excellence of the arrangements. One of the most 
tuneful potpourris for a long time, and well worth having for 
the melody end of your record shelf. 


Master Denis Wright and Gerald Moore (piano): The Last 
Rose of Summer (arr. Moore) and Cradle Song (Schu- 
bert). H.M.V. Bg231 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Hail to Master Denis Wright, who, in my opinion, has made 
the best boy soprano record since the spacious days of Master 
Ernest Lough. The newcomer’s voice has not the absolutely even, 
drawn-thread quality of Lough’s. It is more of a true soprano, 
with the slightest tremolo, which makes it very attractive. The 
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Schubert Cradle Song is altogether charming, and is sung with the 
quiet ease of a real lullaby—so many of them stray into the concert 
hall or opera house by mistake. The Last Rose of Summer is, of 
course, a famous song. Madame Patti was very fond of it ; but 
the sentiments seem odd from the lips of the young. In listening 
to the record, 1 could not help thinking of Master Wilkins 
Micawber, who, ‘as an alternative between that and bed, 
sang us The Woodpecker Tapping.” 

I hope that there are more records by Master Wright to 
follow, and would like to suggest such things as Cecil Sharp’s 
arrangement of “ The Lark in the Morn.” 


Richard Tauber (tenor): Silent Night, Holy Night (Gruber, 
arr. Geehl), O Sanctissima (arr. Geehl), RO20502, and 
i ing of Vienna Woods (Strauss-Korngold), The 
Blue Danube (Strauss-Geehl), RO20503, both Parlophone 
10 in. records, 4s. 10$d. each. 

All four of these songs are sung in English, in which this fine 
singer is getting quite at his ease, except when both tone and 
tempo increase at the same time. 

The sacred songs are favourites, and these latest versions are 
very well recorded, and the chorus, organ, violin and harp give 
a nice richness to the general effect. O Sanctissima has a particu- 
larly smooth and lovely tune, which, if my memory serves me 
aright, was also known as the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn. 

As to the Strauss waltzes, you may take it for granted that 
Tauber makes the very best use of every inflection and tone 
colour in music that demands the Tauber temperament. The 
orchestral accompaniments are excellent, with a thought more of 
resonance than usual. A gay and attractive record. 


John McCormack (tenor), Gerald Moore (piano): Smilin’ 
Thro’ (Penn) and The Devout Lover (Pollock-White). 
H.M.V. DA1805 (10 in., 4s. 10}$d.). 

John McCormack joins the interpreters of Smilin’ Thro’? and 
makes a good job of it, but there is far more musical interest in 
the Maude Valerie White song. She wrote some extremely 
fine ones at a time when women composers were doing a great 
deal in that direction. The Devout Lover is one of her most distin- 
guished songs, full of quiet, restrained passion, and it makes a 
welcome addition to McCormack’s later recordings. May I 
plead for a recording by him of her setting of Absent, Yet Present, 
of which I can trace no “‘ H.M.V.” record now that the old one 
by Gervase Elwes has gone ? 


Gwen Catley (soprano), Gerald Moore (piano) : On Wings of 
Song (Hubi-Newcombe-Mendelssohn) and Lullaby (Buek- 
Mozart). H.M.V. Bg222 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). Ciribiribin 
(Trevor - Pestalozza) and Estrellita (Dowdon - Ponce). 
H.M.V. Bg213 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

On Wings of Song is one of a group of six songs comprising Op. 34, 
and is a fairly early work. It reflects the freshness that undoubtedly 
captured the Victorian ear, and it would be hard to name off hand 
a half-dozen song melodies today that are as singable, or give 
more pleasure to the ordinary listener when well sung. The Mozart 
Lullaby is an English translation of the favourite Wiegenlied, 
K.350, which Darrell, in the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music, 
says is really the work of one Bernhard Flies. Miss Catley captures 
the spirit of both, singing them as sweetly as a bird. Another 
certainty for the melody end of the shelf. 

Gwen Catley’s other record, of Ciribiribin and Estrellita, is quite 
a melodious affair, and both have been much recorded before. 
The latest versions are pleasant enough, but not particularly 
outstanding, and I will add that she keeps in perfect tune—right 
in the middle of the note, each time. 

The Georgian Singers: Stephen Foster Memories. 

Columbia DX1043 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Stephen Foster died in 1864 at the age of 36, and left behind 
him a large collection of songs, most of them of the plantation 
variety, some of which are not only part of American popular 








tradition, but are loved throughout the English-speaking world. 
There was a very good film about him not long ago, so that he 
has become more than a name to many thousands of picture- 
goers. Some of the songs on this record are familiar, others have 
a freshness, and I mention them, partly for present information, 
and also for future reference. Here they are: Camptown Races, 
My Old Kentucky Home, Louisiana Belle, Old Black Foe, Nelly Bly, 
and, on the reverse, Some Folks Like to Sigh, Old Folks, Oh ! Susannah, 
Old Uncle Ned, Ring de Banjo. 

The singing is first class, the accompaniment very good, and 
the arrangements, by Leslie Woodgate, who is also the conductor, 
are delightful. A perfect contribution to a party. 


Webster Booth (tenor) and Hallé Orchestra (Heward) : 
A Wand’ring Minstrel I from “The Mikado” and 
Take a pair of Sparkling Eyes from “ The Gondoliers ” 
(Gilbert and Sullivan). H.M.V. C3261 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

™ Here is amazing value for the money !_ Webster Booth supported 

by the Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Leslie Heward, and singing 
two of the primest of the G. and S. favourites. The recording was 

done at Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, which place has a 

reverberation that would do credit to the average cathedral. 

It is rather noticeable once or twice, but on the whole the effect 

is full and ’live. 

As to the singing, bearing in mind the long line of illustrious 
predecessors, Webster Booth emerges with great credit, especially 
with regard to his perfect diction. How many before him have 
managed to get over every letter of the line “‘ Of ballads, songs, 
and snatches ” without shedding at least one “s” by the way? 
One misses the little chorus bits in the Wand’ring Minstrel, as the 
performance is so opulent otherwise. Take a pair of Sparkling Eyes 
is very well done, although its sentiments begin to wear a bit 
thin nowadays when lusty young A.T.S., W.A.A.F.S., W.R.N.S. 
and other girls of the Services meet the eye at every turn. The 
record should be a big hit. 


Kentucky Minstrels conducted by Leslie Woodgate (un- 
accompanied): Rose of Tralee (Spencer-Glover-Arnold) 
and Pil Walk Beside You (Lockton-Murray-Arnold). 
H.M.V. BDg6g (10 in., 2s. 53d.). 

The Kentucky Minstrels sing their latest songs unaccompanied. 
They are two established favourite songs, one old and one of 
fairly recent date, cunningly harmonised by Doris Arnold. 
Both have good tunes and the words come through very clearly, 
with a nice balance of tone between the solo voice (John Duncan) 
and the rest of the choir. J’/l Walk Beside You attains an almost 
hymn-like dignity, particularly in the introductory bars. 


Polish Army Choir : An Eriskay Love Lilt (arr. Roberton 
and Kolaczkowski) and (a) Polish Lancers’ Song (arr. 
Orlowski), (6) When I Left My Bonnie Lassie (arr. 
Lachman). H.M.V. BDo68 (10 in., 2s. 53d.). 

The Editor, waxing enthusiastic over the first discs of the 
Polish Army Choir (reviewed last month), expresses the hope 
that they will record the Eriskay Love Lilt. Well, here it is, and I 
think it will please him, as it pleased me. It is one of the loveliest 
of the Hebridean airs collected by the late Margaret Kennedy 
Fraser, and was a favourite item in the programmes of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, of whose performance there is still an 
excellent, thought oldish, record in the H.M.V. catalogue. The 
arranger was Sir Hugh Roberton, who made effective use of 
humming as a vocal accompaniment. For the version by the 
Polish Army Choir, their conductor, J. Kolaczkowski, has made a 
further arrangement based on that of Roberton, but specially 
adapted for male voices. The result is magnificent, with the air 
sung alternately by the choir and a superbly rich bass soloist. 
Some of the softer effects, especially at the close, are really 
exquisite. It is sung in Gaelic, which the Poles managed, it seemed 
to me, without difficulty. (The other side of the record had not 
arrived when these reviews went to press.) 
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Fleet Street Choir conducted by T. B. Lawrence (unaccom- 
panied): The Blue Bird (Coleridge-Stanford) and I Love 
My Love (arr. Holst). Decca K1021 (12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 

Another fine unaccompanied vocal record comes this month 
from the Fleet Street Choir, which, formed by T. B. Lawrence 
some twelve years ago in the very heart of newpaper world, 
had already achieved some renown abroad, having sung in 
many European countries before the outbreak of the War, It 
is a mixed choir, originally of forty-eight singers, but at present 
reduced to thirty-two. This is their first record, and although 
appealing principally to the lover of more serious part-singing, 
might surprise those who think that they do not care for unaccom- 
panied singing. The first thing that struck me in the serene 

Stanford setting of The Blue Bird was the purity of the soprano 

voices, which have a boy-like quality. The words of this are not 

very distinct, however. The lovely Holst setting of the Folk Song 

IT Love My Love, with its reiterated burden, is rather more vigorous, 

but in both there is a commendable restraint. The Fleet Street 

Choir and the conductor are to be congratulated. 


Choir and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow : 
Soviet Fatherland Song (Bass Soloist-Reizen) and Soviet 
Airmen’s Song. Decca F7991 (10 in., 2s. 5$d.). 

The first of these was reviewed under ‘“* Topic ’’ Records in 
our September issue (p. 65), and it has since been heard several 
times on the air. It is a joyous vocal march with an infectious 
refrain and attractive orchestration. Reizen, the bass soloist, 
has a glorious voice, and the record really does give one a thrill. 
The Soviet Airmen’s Song is a quick-step, full of youth and energy, 
which is heightened by the artful use of the xylophone in the 
accompaniment. H.D.R. 





THE NEW H.M.V. CATALOGUE 


If Shakespeare had lived to-day he might have met this latest 
edition of Recorded Music with ‘‘ Tremendous Tanner’s worth ! 
Mirror of Delights!” or something equally fitting. As it is, I 
have to do my best, and find it difficult, owing to the tendency 
to browse among its pages. There never was a volume of its size 
so packed with memories of music and musicians. Each page 
sets you musing on the wonders you have heard and those you. 
mean to hear, one of these days. Meanwhile, what a pageant 
passes before the eyes as you turn the pages. Had I been a 
member of the Brains Trust when an enquirer wanted to know 
recently what were the best books on music for beginners, I 
should have promptly called out, “ The ‘H.M.V.’ Catalogue !’» 


Most of you must be familiar with the general layout of the 
book, and still greater clarity is achieved by bringing all the 
sections except the Historic (No.2) Catalogue into the main alpha- 
betical index. Thus, the Societies records will be found under 
letter S, together with a neat letter code that enables you to 
ascertain the price of each volume without borrowing a ready- 
reckoner. Under A the Album Series are listed in order of 
composers, and showing the soloist or conductor. Perhaps the 
most welcome of the new features is the clearing up of the Concerto 
section, where the works, although still in composer order, are 
further divided into instrumental subsections, either in Opus 
order, or, in the case of Mozart, in Kochel numbering. The lists 
of international key signatures has joined the “‘ cut-outs,” and in 
its place is a useful chronological list of composers, from Josquin 
Des Pres to William Walton. 


Shakespeare would have been quite right, and, remembering 
that there is a paper shortage, you had better get your copy while 
the edition lasts. 

(As we go to press we hear that the ‘‘ Columbia,”’ ‘‘ Parlo- 
phone” and “ Regal-Zonophone’’, Catalogues are also ready, 
and should be in dealers’ hands by the time this issue is on 
sale. The price of the “‘Columbia”’ is 6d., the ‘ Parlophone’’ 
gd., and the “‘ Regal-Zonophone”’ 3d.—Ed. } 
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BRUNSWICK 


Bud Freeman and the Summa Cum 
Laude Orchestra (Am.) 
****Bio Boy (Ager, Yellen) (Am. Decca 


67394) ; ; 

*** Copenhagen (Charlie Davis, Walter 
Melrose) (Am. Decca 67480) 
Decca 67480) 

(Brunswick 03225—3s. 8d. 

*** Oh! Baby (Cliff Friend, Lew Brown) 
(Am. Decca 67391) 

**** Sensation (“‘ Daddy ” Edwards) (Am. 
Decca 67477) 
(Brunswick 03226—3s. 8d.) 

***7 Need Some Pettin’ (Robert King, Ted 
Fio Rito, Gus Kahn) (Am. Decca 


67392 ‘ 

****Tiq Fuana (Gene Rodemick, Larry 
Conley) (Am. Decca 67479) 
(Brunswick 03227—3s. 8d.) 

***Fidgety Feet (Nick La Rocca, Larry 
Shields) (Am. Decca 67478) 

*** Susie (C. Naset, Gus Kahn) (Am. 
Decca 67393) 
(Brunswick 03228—3s. 8d.) 


Bud Freeman (ten) ; Pee-Wee Russell 
al Max Kaminsky (/p/); Brad Gowans 
valve-tmb) ; Dave Bowman (p); Eddie 
Condon (zg) ; Pete Peterson (+) ; Morey 
Feld (ds). 

67391-4 recorded March 25th, 1940, 
remainder April 4th, 1940. 


These eight sides consistute a short 
series described as “ Fashions in Swing— 
The Wolverines.” 

The description is a little misleading. 

This is not an attempt to re-create in 
any fine detail the music of the famous 
Wolverines band, who, with Bix Buderbecke 
and other now recognised white pioneers of 
jazz, flourished in America round about 
1923 and J924. 

It is true that we have (a) eight tunes 
featured by the Wolverines, (5) a similar 
instrumentation, and (c) that in some cases 
the routines follow fairly closely those used 
by the Wolverines. But these factors are 
employed mainly in what is basically an 
endeavour to recapture the spirit of the 
early Chicago-style improvised jazz in 
general. 

The endeavour has come off. 

The collective improvisations are rough 
in places, but in the grand solo work by 
this band, which consists of players who, 
though outstanding stars of to-day, were 
nevertheless brought up in the traditions 
and environment of this Chicago jazz, the 
spirit of this music lives. 

It must however be added that it is to 
some extent a modernised spirit. Jazz is 
now fifteen and more years older, and the 
experience it and its even older protagonists 
(not to mention also its recording engineers) 
have gained has had its inevitable influence. 
Jack T 


len and His Orch. (Am.) 


eagarde: 
**** Tonely Blues (Jackson, Battle), (V. by ° 
(Am. 


Jack Teagarden 
68639) (January 31, 1941) _ 
** Prelude in C Sharp minor (Rachmaninov) 
(Am. Decca 68637) January 31, 
1941) (Brunswick 03238—3s. 8d.) 

Two grand trombone choruses and a 
vocal by himself are not the only things 
which rate Teagarden’s Lonely Blues one of 
his best records for many a long day. The 
band as a whole combines the modern 
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efficiency in attack and precision with a 
feeling that is reminiscent of such older 
Teagarden masterpieces as the Charleston 
Chasers’ Basin St. Blues 

It is a pity that some of the efficiency and 
ideas of the coupling could not have been 
bestowed on something more fundamentally 
in keeping with jazz than Rachmaninov’s 


Prelude. 


Teddy Grace (Am. N.)—Blues Singer 
****Tow Down Blues (Williams) (Am. 
Decca 65588) (Recorded May 15, 


1939) 
*** Hey Lawdy Papa (Reed) (Am. Decca 
65626) Recorded May 23, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02920—3s. 8d.) 


Acc. by Buster Bailey (cl) ; Charlie 
Shavers (ipt) ; Sonny Lee (mb) ; Billy 
Kyle (») ; Dave Barbour (zg); Delmar 
Kaplan (5) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

Two genuine blues songs sung by one 
of the best, if not the best, blues singers 
since the old Bessie Smith days. 

Shavers’ trumpet and Lee’s trombone 
stand out in the excellent accompaniments. 








JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 








Mills Brothers with Benny Carter and 

his Orchestra (Am. N.) 

**By the Watermellon Vine, Lindy Lou 
(Allen) (Am. Decca 68284) (October 

24, 1940) ’ 

*I’ve Been in Love Before (Film : “ Seven 
Sinners”) (Hollander, Loesser) (v 
by Roy Felton) (Am. Decca 68287) 
(October 24, 1940) 

(Brunswick 03232—3s. 8d.) 

Benny Carter’s always delightful alto 
stands out as usual in what, at the best, can 
be described only as ‘“ commercial” 
dance music played by a rather better than 
usual band eqaipped with rather better 
than usual arrangements. 


jimmie Lunceford and his Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
*I Had a Premonition (Finlayson) (v by 
Dan Grissom) (Am. Decca 68876) 
*** Twenty-four Robbers (Young, Buckner) 
(v by James Young) (Am. Decca 
68875) 
(Brunswick 03230—3s. 8d.) 


Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Ted 
Buckner, Dan Grissom (altos); Earl 
Carruthers (alto, bar); Joe Thomas 
(ten); Gerald Wilson, Eugene Young, 
Paul Webster (pts) ; Elmer Crumbley, 
James Young, Russell Bowles (tmbs) ; 
Edwin Wilcox (~); Al Norris (gz) ; 
Moses Allen (4) ; James Crawford (ds). 
(March 26, 1941). 

So after three years with American 
Columbia, Lunceford returns to the Ameri- 
can Decca Company which brings him 
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back, from Parlophone, to the English 
Brunswick label. 

Twenty-four Robbers is a promising enough 
start. The band swings as easily and neatly 
as it has been well recorded, and no one 
is likely to complain that this sophisticated 
nursery rhyme, cutely sung by Jimmy 
Young, is not adequate material. 

But the coupling! If only Mr. Lunceford 
had had his premonition before committing 
it to the wax we might have been spared 
this trite “ commercial ” performance of a 
very ordinary sentimental “‘ pop.” 


COLUMBIA 


Johnny Claes and his Claepigeons 

*** Stomping at the Savoy (Goodman, Webb, 
Sampson) (Scat v by Benny Lee) 
(Eng. Columbia CA18584) 

*** How Am I to Know ? (Parker, King) (v 
by Benny Lee) (CA18583) 
(Columbia FB2688—2s. 54d.) 

Claes (tpt) with Harry Hayes, George 
Harrison altos) ; Aubrey Franks, 
Alvarez (tens); Tommy Pollard (p) ; 
Ivor Mairants (g) ; Charlie Short (5) ; 
Carlo Krahmer (ds) ; presented by Nat 
Gonella (tpt); compered by 
Wilmot. (July 12, 1941). 

This band, with more or less the same 
personnel, played recently for a while at 
the Mont Parnasse Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, and then at the Nut House. It also 
broadcasts in the Radio Rhythm Club. 

With all its faults it is one of the few 
home-produced combinations which really 
understand and play good jazz. Claes may 
be a rather rough and ready trumpet 
player, but he trots out the right stuff, and 
for style beats the now famous Nat Gonella, 
even though Nat is much better than on 
most of his current commercial recordings. 

But the high spots of the records are the 
interesting treatments of the two numbers, 
the nice phrasing of the saxophones, Benny 
Lee’s spirited and original singing, Pol- 
lard’s piano, and the good swing of the 
band as a whole. 

Wilmot’s compering is quite superfluous. 
On a broadcast, heard once, this sort of 
thing is all very well. On a record, bought 
to be constantly repeated, it becomes 
hopelessly boring. 


DECCA 


Sid Phillips’ Quintet 
*** Man About Town (Phillips) (Eng. 
Decca DR5682) 
**** Royal Garden Blues (Williams) (Eng. 
Decca DR5681) 
(Decca F7972—2s. 54d.) 

Phillips (cl) with Arthur Birkby (ten) ; 
Leslie Hutcheson (ipt) ; Yorke de Sousa 
(p) ; Max Abrams (ds). (May 6, 1941.) 

Band is Sid Phillips’ regular combination 
at London’s smart Le Suivi Club, and it 
has helped him turn out two of the best 
sides issued under the name of his Quintet. 

The improvised Royal Garden Blues with 
its good solos and clean ensembles has the 
dash of the old Chicago-style groups. 
Hutcheson, Birkby and the late Ken 
Johnson’s pianist, Yorke de Sousa, are likely 
to surprise those who know them almost as 
much as those who do not. 

The slower Tuxedo Junction type of 
composition on the obverse is rather more 
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-ubdued, but the easy, relaxed swing, and 
again good solos, are more than averagely 
pleasing. 


H.M.V. 


Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 
**%**%* Queen Bess (Hodges, Irving, Mills) 
(Am. Victor OA053604) 
***** That’s the Blues, Old Man (Hodges, 
Mills) (Am. Victor 053605) 
(H.M.V. Bg229—3s. 8d.) 


Hodges (alto, soprano) with Harry Car- 
ney (bar); Cootie Williams  (ipt) ; 
Lawrence Brown (‘mb) ; Duke Ellington 
(p) ; Jimmy Blanton (/) ; Sonny Greer 
(ds). Recorded November 2, 1940.) 

If you are a real jazz enthusiast, belong 
perhaps to a rhythm club, you’ll probably 
know not only all about New Orleans and 
Chicago styles, but also that there is a sect 
about to-day which, having just realised 
the significance of these earlier jazz modes, 
is trying to make us all believe that nothing 
which is played to-day can compare with 
them. 

How completely wrong they are, in fact 
how much better jazz can be in these more 
advanced days, is completely proved by 
these two recordings. 

Queen Bess, a medium tempo improvisa- 
tion, not only swings as little of the older 
jazz did, but for sheer character, style, 
imagination and excitement, not to mention 
such means to the end as instrumental 
technique, puts it completely in the shade. 

And when it comes to the blues (with its 
nostalgic and often even tragic character) 
which not only was, but still is, the soul of 
true jazz, hear the coupling and praise 
the saints for what has to-day come out of 
yesterday’s jazz. Cootie is terrific ! 


Benny Carter and his Orchestra (Am. 
N.) 


*** Babalu (Margarita Lecuona) (Am. 
Bluebird OA060353) 

* There, I’ve Said It Again (Redd Evans, 
Dave Mason) (v by Roy Felton) 
(Am. Bluebird OA060354) 
(H.M.V. Bg230—3s. 8d.) 


Carter (alto) with G. Dorsey, Bill 
White, G. Irish, Fred Mitchell (reeds) ; 
Sidney de Paris, Jonah Jones, Purcell 
Smith (pis); Vic Dickerson, James 
Archey, Joe Britton (tmbs); Sonny 
White (/) ; Herbert Thomas (zg); Ted 
Stirgis ()) ; J. C. Hurd (ds). (Recorded 
January 22, 1941.) 

From the sublime of Hodges’ Orchestra 
we come to what amounts, by comparison, 
almost to the ridiculous. 

As “‘ commercial” dance music, Said It 
Again is, for all its nauseating vocal chorus, 
a bit better arranged and played than most. 
But as real jazz it means nothing. Except 
one part—Benny’s own delightful alto, 
which has been the one saving grace in so 
many of his more recent records. 

Happily, Babalu is much better. For one 
thing, the material is better. For another, 
Carter shows that, unhampered by the 
manacles of what recording managers think 
is “‘ commercial,” he can usually be relied 
upon to have a musicianly band, and to 
know how to use it. 

Needless to say, his alto is again the high 
spot, but there are other good solos, and 
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he band as a whole can at least claim to 
have much of the character, style and spirit 
of real jazz. 


McKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Am. N.) 
***%* Milenberg Joys (Jelly-Roll Morton) 
(Am. Victor A46096) (July 11, 


1928) 

***#* Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble (Williams) (Am. 
Victor A46402 (July 12, 1928) 
(H.M.V. Collectors Series, Bg228— 
gs. 6d.) 

Possibly Don Redman, Milton Senior, 

rge Thomas, Prince Robinson (reeds) 
Langston Curl, Buddy Lee (ipis) ; Cuffy 
Davidson, Claude Jones (imbs) ; Todd 
Rhodes (/) ; Dave Wilborn (b!0) ; Bob 
Escudero (}) ; Cuba Austin (ds). 

McKinney’s Cotton Pickers flourished 
round about the late 1920’s. 

Their style may sound a little dated 
judged by to-day’s outlook. But for once 
that hardly comes into the picture. Even by 
to-day’s best standards this band had so 
much—spontaneity, ingenuity, drive and in 
fact all that is jazz—that it puts many 
contemporary outfits to shame. The soloists 
have plenty to say for themselves and even 
the now out-of-date tuba swings. Get this 
disc if you want to hear old-time jazz at its 
best. 
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Bud Freeman and his Famous 

Chicagoans (Am.) 

***%* Fack Hits the Road (Dave Bowman) (v 
by Jack Teagarden) (Am. Colum- 
bia CO27684) 

**** That Da-Da Strain (Dowell, Medina) 
(Am. Columbia CO27687) 
(Parlophone R2820—3s. 8d.) 


Bud Freeman (‘en) ; Pee-Wee Russell 
(cl); Max Kaminsky (tpt); Jack Tea- 
garden (imb); Dave Bowman (}) ; 
Eddie Condon (g); Mort Stuhlmaker 
(6) ; Dave Tough (ds). (October, 1940.) 

These are two more from the collection of 
recordings (first mentioned in THe GrAmo- 
PHONE for September last), promoted by 
the well-known authority, John Hammond, 
now on the staff of American Columbia, to 
revive, as he himself put it, “‘ some of the 
unparalleled spirit which was lost when so 
many of the leading Chicago-style white 
musicians succumbed to economic tempta- 
tion and necessity and joined big bands.” 

Once again the re-recording over here 
from an ordinary sale pressing, in the 
absence of a master, has made the reproduc- 
tion rather poor, but when you have people 
like Freeman and all the others responsible 
for these records, called together to play 
real jazz as they feel it should be played, it 
takes more than that to conceal to any 
great extent the grandness of these efforts. 

These are the old-time Chicago-style 
jazz, and all that it means, at its best. 


Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
*** Bounce Me, Brother, With a Solid Four 
(Raye, Prince) (v) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone C10777) 
*** Don’t Be that Way (Sampson, Good- 
’ man) (v) (C10778) 
(Parlophone R2808—3s. 8d.) 
*** Champagne (Parry) (C10775) 
**** Honeysuckle Rose (Razaf, Waller) 
(C10776) 
(Parlophone R2817—3s. 8d.) 


Novem ber, 1941 


Harry Parry (cl) directing Roy Marsh 
(vib) ; George Shearing (~) ; Lauderic 
Caton (solo electric g) ; Frank Deniz (g) ; 
Charlie Short (4) ; Ben Edwards (ds). 
Vocalist—Doreen Villiers July 19, 1941. 


Since I last mentioned this Sextet, 
Doreen Villiers, who has lately been 
singing with it regularly on the air, has been 
added to its records. 

In her tough, rhythmical way Doreen 
has plenty of what it takes to make a good 
jazz singer. But it’s still the good stuff 
these boys play, and the biting but relaxed 
swing with which they play it, that are the 
main attractions. 

Champagne, you may remember, is the 
outfit’s signature tune. They play it slower 
here, without the champagne cork pops, 
and it’s all the pleasanter for it. 

Honeysuckle Rose gets its fourth star for 
being the most understanding and generally 
competent side of the four. All the solos 
are fine, especially Roy Marsh’s and 
Caton’s. Note, too, the nice idea and good 
performance of the collective improvisation 
which constitutes the last chorus. 


John Kirby and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
***Cutting the Campus (Shavers, Kirby, 
Harding) (Am. Columbia CO 
29511) (January 21, 1941) 
***I Love You Truly (Bond) (Am. Colum- 
bia W28000) 
(Parlophone R2818—3s. 8d.) 


Kirby (+) with Buster Bailey (cl) ; 
Russell Procope (alto) ; Charlie Shavers 
(tpt) ; Billy Kyle () ; O’N. Spencer (ds). 

With Charlie Shavers and Billy Kyle as 
the two stylists and the technical proficiency 
of Bailey and Procope, this little group 
continues to turn out really agile jazz, even 
if these two performances are not quite 
up to some of its previous efforts. 


Harry James and his Orchestra (Am) 
** Trumpet Rhapsody (James, Mathias)— 
Pts I (Am. Columbia CO30056) 
and II (CO29729) 
(Parlophone R2817—3s. 8d.) 


Starting with Part II, for reasons which 
will be obvious when we come to Part I, 
this is the modern trend in jazz for better 
and for worse. 

The better aspects are a very tuneful 
little piece, skilfully scored and performed 
with that supreme efficiency which is a sine 
qua non of the present-day white American 
dance band. James himself is without 
doubt a virtuoso. 

Against this you have to put the loss of 
almost all that the word jazz implied when 
musicians sat down and pumped out sheer 
rhythm in a language that has become none 
the more inspiring because it has become 
more educated in its sophisticated way. 

However, this side is not only tasty music 
in its way, but at least has a close enough 
relationship to jazz, or at any rate what is 
to-day implied by the word. 

Then somebody decided to go on and 
gild the lily by way of an introductory 
movement, and Part I (recorded, you will 
note, two months later) was added. 

Whatever this may be as music, it has 
nothing to do with jazz. It’s a “ straight ” 
pedestal on which Mr. James sits and shows 
us just what a brilliant trumpet player he is. 

I think he would have done better to have 
let us take it for granted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Even without the polish of Quentin 
Reynolds or the dry humour of A. P. 
Herbert, Seaman Frank Laskier tells the 
plain unvarnished story of heroism at sea 
in a manner which, as a postscript, made 
him famous overnight (H.M.V. BDg58-959). 

From the sound track of the recent Disney 
cartoon comes The Reluctant Dragon, the tale 
of a modest monster with a voice like 
Douglas Byng who prefers duets to duels 
and crumpets to combat (H.M.V. BDo61- 


2). 

Little Anne Stephens, who won many 
hearts as “ Alice” in the recent recording 
of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” introduces her 
parents and two sisters in Ann’s Nursery 
Rhymes, a fascinating record which should 
appeal to all children between the ages of 
seven and seventy (H.M.V. BDg6o). 


Dance 


In my review of dance music two months 
ago I mentioned the growing popularity 
of Cuban style. Now it seems that this will 
be the dominant feature of our music in 
the coming months. My point is well 
illustrated by The New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra’s version of Aurora, which, 
although played as a quickstep, has an 
almost Bolero-like rhythm in the bass. 
Intermezzo, which forms the coupling, is 
excellently handled—an attractive pair on 
H.M.V. BD5710. 

Carroll Gibbons, with The Savoy 
Orpheans, is another who stresses this 
feature with Sand In My Shoes and You 
Started Something on Columbia FB27re2, 
whilst Geraldo contributes an excellent 
Bolero Yours, with a Spanish chorus by 
Dorothy Carless. The reverse is a well- 
played, though quite usual waltz, Starlight 
Serenade (Parlophone F1870). It is, how- 
ever, left to Don Marino Barreto and 
Edmundo Ros to produce the really 
advanced examples. Barreto’s Cuatro Vidas 
and Adios Panama are on H.M.V. BD5709, 
and Ros’ Soltero Es Mejor and Mama Yo Busco 
Un Querer, Son on Parlophone F 1866. 

Turning now to the most popular tunes 
this month, we find Daddy still going strong. 
Two good versions are those of Joe Loss 
and Johnny Messner. The Loss edition is 
straight-forward with a pleasant vocal by 
Bette Roberts, and is linked with a very 
good setting of Corn Silk on H.M.V. BD5707. 
Messner features an all vocal setting with 
male chorus and backs it with Alexander the 
Swoose (Brunswick 03223). 

Corn Silk continues high in the list, and 
there is a wide choice of bands including 
that of Joe Loss mentioned above. My 
preference, however, is for the novel setting 
by Eric Winstone’s Swing Quartet with 
a grand vocal by Julie Dawn. Winstone’s 
own composition, Oasis, makes an attractive 
coupling for Columbia FB2710. Of the 
several excellent recordings of My Sister and I, 
I give full marks to that of The R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra, who couple with it 
Maria Elena (Decca 7984). Almost as good, 
but with a different coupling, Thanks to Love, 
is The Savoy Orpheans’ version of the 
Same number on Columbia FB2711. 
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DANCE 


Featuring George Fierstone on the drums, 

rry Roy returns to swing-with-a-swing 
in Oasis and A Man and His Drum, and the 
latter—including as it does all the instru- 
ments in a Jazz drummer’s outfit, is a 
severe test for any reproducer—an excellent 
record, nevertheless (Regal MR3540). 
Mantovani introduces two of the tunes 
from ‘“‘ Lady Behave ”—Think It Over and 
If this is Love, I Like It ; two well-played and 
very pleasant numbers on Decca F7963. 
Another of the bright numbers from ‘‘ Fun 
and Games,” Waiting for Sally is coupled with 
Yours by Lew Stone and His Band on 
Decca F7985. Ambrose contributes a 
breezy arrangement cf The Band Played On, 
backed up with that hardy annual London 
Pride (Decca F7966). Billy Cotton’s 
best coupling is The Man with the Big Cigar 
and All Alone with My Shadow on Rex 
10037. Woody Herman is no mean 
vocalist and he demonstrates this in Don’t 
Cry, Cherie and Loveliness and Love (Brunswick 


03235). 


By H.S. 





This Month's Choice 


Aurora, Intermezzo, by The New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. 
BD5710). 

Yours, Starlight Serenade, by Geraldo 
and His Orchestra (Parlophone 
F1870). 

Daddy, Corn Silk, by Joe Loss and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5707). 
Daddy, Alexander the Swoose, by Johnny 
Messner and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick 03223). 

My Sister and I, Maria Elena, by The 
R.A.F. Dance Orchestra (Decca 
7984). ; 

Oasis, A Man and His Drum, by 
Harry Roy and His Band (Regal 
MR3540). : 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 by 
Rawicz and Landauer (Columbia 
DB2046). 

Dixontime No. 10 by Reginald Dixon 
(Regal MR3545)- 

Lowdown on Hamlet, The Truth About 
Tristan, by Bernard Miles (H.M.V. 
C3257). 

You Stepped Out of a Dream, Love at 
Last, by Turner Layton (Columbia 


2713). 














Vocal 


Many of Cole Porter’s best melodies were 
made famous by Mary Martin, who 
demonstrates why in Let’s Do It and I Get a 
Kick Out of You (Brunswick 03229). 

Turner Layton sings You Stepped Out 
of a Dream from “ Ziegfeld Girl,” and 
Love at Last from ‘‘ Nice Girl” just as well 
as ever on Columbia 2713. 

Six of Bing’s best numbers, all on one 
record, seems almost too good to be true, 
but this is just what Alvin Dawson offers 
in his Bing Crosby Medley, and very good it is 
(Regal MR354!). 
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Crosby himself records She Reminds Me of 
You and Straight from the Shoulder, and proves 
that he is still the ace crooner (Columbia 
DB2049). 

Good close harmony is displayed by 
Gaye and Nevard, a pair of artistes with 
pleasing voices and an unusual style. Aurora 
and Corn Silk are worth hearing on H.M.V. 
BDo63. 

Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen and The 
Trish Emigrant by Jack Daly are really 
excellent, and the former has the same tune 
as “A Pretty Girl Milking Her Cow” 
which Judy Garland sang so well in her 
recent film (Regal MR3552). 

Two of Gracie Fields’ biggest comic 
successes, He’s Dead But He Won’t Lie Down 
and The Biggest Aspidistra in the World, are 
issued on Decca F7981. 

Lupino Lane has portrayed a Cockney 
for so long that he has no difficulty in 
making a first-class number of Mr. Brown of 
London Town and gives his accent full play 
in Who Are You a-Shovin’ Of (Decca F7986). 

If Leslie Hutchinson would occasionally 
make even a mediocre recording, it would 
make criticism of When the Sun Comes Out 
and You and I much easier. As it is, I can 
only repeat once again that Hutch’s work 
is excellent (H.M.V. BDg966). 


Light Music 


Less hackneyed than the Second, Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 is a really fine 
piece of music and particularly so when 
arranged and played by Rawicz and 
Landauer. Notable indeed is the four- 
handed work in the bass (Columbia 
DB2046). 

Of the month’s organ records, my pre- 
ference for Dixontime No. 10, in which 
Reginald Dixon introduces such numbers 
as Dolores, Corn Silk and Hearts Don’t Lie, 
is in no small way due to the excellent 
recording, and it is not out of place to give a 
little extra praise to the organist (Regal 
MR3545). The current Organola is 
particularly interesting, as quite apart from 
the fact that it couples Intermezzo with Oasis, 
it introduces for the first time the Hammond 
Electronic Organ, and the unusually wide 
range of tones available with this instrument 
is well suited to Jimmy Leach’s combination 
(Columbia FB2701). 

I was pleased to find the first record of 
A. P. Sharpe’s Honolulu Hawaiians so 
good, as I find this music particularly hard 
to resist. On the Beach of Waikiki and Hilo 
Island Hula are on Regal MR3538. AIl- 
though Felix Mendelssohn has temporarily, 
I hope, deserted Hawaiian music, I can pick 
no quarrel with his choice of titles. Cherokee 
and Love’s Last Word Is Spoken are both well 
known and well suited to the rhythm of steel 
guitars (Columbia FB2699). 

Tarrant Bailey, Junr., dedicates his 
Special Beat to the Birmingham Police. From 
the tempo it would seem that the title 
should be “Extra Special Beat,” as anything 
else less like the ponderous gait of a “Bobby” 
it would be hard to find. On the other side 
is a Banjo Cocktail, introducing such tunes 
as ‘‘ Limehouse Blues,” ‘‘ You Are My 
Lucky Star”? (Regal MR355!1). 

I found Honeysuckle Rose and Stay Out of the 
South played by Jack Simpson’s Sextette 
just as enjoyable as his previous recordings 
(Rex 10045). 
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Another of Eric Winstone’s enterprises, 
his Accordeon Band have a lot of fun in 
Ma-ma-maria, and on the reverse give us 
Maria Elena (Regal MR3543). 

Carroll Calls the Tunes No. 15 (Columbia 
* FB2709) is well up to the usual standard, 
and brings Carroll Gibbons nearly up to 
the hundredth title he has recorded in this 
series, whilst the total number reached by 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye looks like 
Bradman’s score on a good wicket. Tin Pan 
Alley Medley No. 39 is on Parlophone 
F1868. 


Humorous 


Bernard Miles, famous for his character 
studies as a farm labourer, whose first record 
Over the Gate and Me an’ Old Charlie (H.M.V. 
Bg209) arrived too late for review last 
month, now turns his attention to the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare and Wagner. His 
Lowdown on Hamlet and The Truth About 
Tristan are brilliant, but it requires a broad 
mind to accept, without criticism, all that 
he implies (H.M.V. C3257). 

Sam Small, alias Stanley Holloway, is 
well up to standard in Guarding the Gas 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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Works. On turning over we find his Italian 
equivalent in No Lika de War (Columbia 
FB2700). 

In The Budgerigar and The Pixie, Arthur 
Askey is much more like the Playmate that 
we liked so well when he entertained us 
with “ The Worm” and “ The Busy Bee.” 
This type of ditty is undoubtedly Arthur’s 
strong point and anything else does not 
really seem quite the same (H.M.V. 
BD957)- 

Old Mother Riley seems to have even 
more trouble with her budget than I 
anticipate with mine commencing the rst of 
this month ! But it is a relief to find that she 
can still manage to raise a first-class cold cure 
on the other side. Old Mother Riley’s Budget 
and Old Mother Riley Takes Her Medicine 
(Columbia FB2702). 


George Formby’s Crazy Record is just 
that! He starts by completely ruining an 
operatic rehearsal and finishes with his own 
and quite original version of “The Old 
Sow ” (Regal MR3550). 

Ha: Hemsley means to have his 
“Family” well trained by Christmas. 
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Winnie, Johnny, Elsie and Horace all do 
their party pieces in A Christmas Rehearsal 
(Columbia FB2716). 


Strict Tempo 


Victor Silvester and His Orchestra, 
You’re Dancing On My Heart (Quick-step), 
Don’t Say Goodbye (Quick-step) (H.M.V. 
FB2704). 

Think of Me (Quick-step), My Sister and ] 
(Slow Fox-trot) (H.M.V. FB2714). 

Maria Elena (Waltz), Kiss the Boys Goodbye 
(Quick-step) (H.M.V. B2715). 

Victor Silvester’s Strings for Dancing, 
Blue Danube (Waltz), The Count of Luxembourg 
(Waltz) (H.M.V. FB2705). 

Charlie Kunz and His Ballroom 
Orchestra, Corn Silk (Slow Fox-trot), 
Thanks to Love (Slow Fox-trot) (Decca 
F 7989). 

Love in a Misty Lane, You Don’t Have to 
Tell Me (I Know) (Decca F7990). 

Oscar Rabin and His Strict Tempo 
Dance Band, I'll See You In’My Dreams 
(Quick-step), All of Me (Fox-trot) (Decca 
F7974)- 


the stocks of dusty, unwanted records would probably stretch from Hayes 





Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. It is becoming impossible 
‘o print lengthy letters, for space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number of those below are abbreviated. 
Write on one side of the paper only, and give full name and address, even if nom-de- 
plume used. The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


Saint-Saens and the Cesar Franck Piano Quintet 


Apropos of Cesar Franck, the story about the first performance of his 
Piano Quintet related by Compton Mackenzie in his editorial (page 74, 
col. 2, October), quoted from Vincent d’Indy’s article in Cobbett’s 
Cyclopedic Survey, is a slightly different one from what Alfred Cortot told 
me when I recorded this work with him for H.M.V. many years ago: 
Cortot brought to London a copy of the quintet which had been given 
to him by Ernest Chausson’s widow and which was the one that had been 
used at that first performance by Saint-Saéns and the Marsick Quartet 
in 1880 at a concert of the Société Nationale de Musique. This copy 
was specially interesting, for it contained some important corrections 
relating to some marks of expression made by Franck himself before the 
performance and which we observed on the recording we made then. 

But the story Madame Chausson told Cortot when she handed him 
this precious copy which her husband, who was then Secretary of the 
Society, had picked up on the table in the artist’s room, after the concert 
was that Saint-Saéns had left it there on purpose before going home, 
saying, ‘I don’t want this, for I never wish to play this nasty work 
again!” (Fe ne veux jamais ouer ce saleté la !) 
London, S.W.1. ANDRE MANGEOT. 


Anticipated 


Mr. KENNETH SpeNcE (Monmouth) writes in support of our 
advocacy (August Editorial) of a recording of the Housman-Butterworth 
“‘ A Shropshire Lad.” He will share our pleasure that the vocal work 
is announced in the November Decca supplement. 

Mr. N. H. Hoop (Highbury, London) advances arguments for the 
lower prices of records of ‘‘ good music,” but he may like to cogitate 
further after reading our contributor, Herbert Ridout’s rather pertinent 
and illuminating treatment of the matter from the other side of the 
fence, in our October issue. 


Deleted Records 


To the various correspondents who deplore deletions (including 
Mr. E. Feit, who writes feelingly from Johannesburg), we would say 
we are generally in agreement. But, at a rough calculation, if all the 
record deletions over the last ten years had been left in the catalogues, 


But here’s a tip. Every dealer is supplied with a list of deletions, we 
believe, about six months in advance of action being taken. So “deletion 
hunters” should tell their dealers where their interest lies and ask if he 
can give them a marked list of intended deletions in that section. 


Elgar, Rachmaninov and Delius 


Wading through the last seventeen volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
I have been struck by the number of articles and correspondence that 
has centred around the art of Elgar, Rachmaninov and Delius, their 
merits and defects . .. It is well to remember that the strictly personal 
note in creative art is generally inseparable from the composer’s nation- 
ality, for can one deny that Elgar or Delius are almost unknown outside 
this country, or that Rachmaninov is as appreciated here as in Russia 
or America (where he became a naturalised citizen) ? 

Birmingham, 13. Rosert WOOpDFIELD. 

[While not necessarily sharing these views, are these composers any 
the worse if they are national rather than international? Does the 
slender degree of difference matter much to them—or to us?—Ep.] 


** Puppetry ”’ Indeed ! 


Your reviewer’s opinion (page 78, October) that there is “ truth to 
tell nothing very much more than that (puppetry) ” in the music of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Little Russian’? Symphony is scarcely confirmed by 
considered verdicts on the work. As your space is precious I will merely 
state in this respect that (a) the first performance in Moscow was so 
successful the symphony had to be repeated and when Beecham gave 
it here, in the words of the Telegraph critic, “‘ It roused the audience to 
a rare pitch of enthusiasm,” and (5) that serious studies of Tchaikovsky 
refer to the work in laudatory terms I am sure most people who are 
admirers of the composer, will prefer the verdict of the H.M.V. Record 
Review which calls the symphony an “ invigorating and beautiful 
work.” Although the pe. formance is not without flaws, we should feel 
very grateful for such grand works as this and the Dvorak First in the 
middle of a gigantic war. 

Beckenham, Kent. 


Church Music 


Mr. GitBert BENHAM (6, King Edward Road, New Barnet) asks how 
many of our readers would support the issue of complete morning and 
evening services (“with some such simple Communion Service as 
Merbecke ”)—the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis setting toa good and 
worthy one, such as Noble in B minor, or Stanford in C or B flat. He is 
willing to act as intermediary with the gramophone companies. 

[But, surely, H.M.V. had morning and evening services on records 
some years ago, and we can only think cf one reason—lack of support— 
why they do not exist to-day. However .—Ep.] 


RicHArRD Ho tt. 
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From Friends Overseas 


I know of few dollars which bring me so much pleasure in our troubled 
times as those I send for my renewal. Shortly after the 15th of the month 
I find myself wondering whether your publication will pass the blockade 
this month. And, by George—“ It did it again! ” has come from my 
lips without fail these many months. Here is one reader who’ll stand 
by you for a long while to come. 

New York City. WALTER F, GRUENINGER, 
Business Manager, ‘‘ Survey Graphic.” 


Once again I renew my subscription. I know you understand how 
gladly and gratefully I do so. To me it is a marvel how you get it out 
every month. It is always such a thrill to see it waiting for me and I 
cannot express my admiration enough—*“ for how can we extol thee?” 

Toronto, Canada. Cara HARTWELL. 


Reverberation in Orchestral Recording 


Having read Mr. Patric Stevenson’s article I must write in apprecia- 
tion of the adequate and comprehensive way in which he has expressed 
so ably my own views and in a manner entirely beyond my capabilities. 
I only wish that greatly enlarged copies could be printed and circulated 
to every recording engineer in the country and to all reviewers as well. 
Mr. Stevenson refers to the splendid series of Hallé records made in 
the ill-fated Free Trade Hall which, like the Columbia Mengelbergs, 
were well ahead of their time, and if the new Sargent-Hallé ‘* Dance of 
the Hours ” is any criterion it would appear this new series will main- 
tain the fine reputation the older records so deservedly earned. On 
first acquaintance this new recording strikes me as being magnificent, 
and like the last Beecham Kingsway Hall and Boult Colston records 
would suggest that E.M.I. have given the question of reverberation 
serious consideration of late. I regret the otherwise superb Talich 
Prague Orchestra series are so badly handicapped by absence of 
‘* atmosphere ” resulting from improper acoustical environment. 

Here I would like to remark that I think it is a pity those responsible 
for labelling have abandoned the idea of mentioning the name of the 
hall in which a particular recording was made. 

I would like to add a friendly word of criticism about THE Gramo- 
PHONE reviews and the orchestral in particular, and that is, I think, 
more emphasis should be given to the actual recording rather than 
the music, for after all it is the technical standard readers want to learn 
about and not details of the work with which they are probably familiar 
already. 

Minehead, Somerset. Moore Orr. 


‘* Things are not what they were ”’ 


I refer to Mr. J. C. Robertson’s statement in your June number that 
“anyone who has looked through the files of criticism during the 
particular Golden Age of Opera which was in full swing round about 
the ’nineties must have been struck by the fact that the scribes even then 
harked back to the lost glories of a more polished generation of vocal- 
ists.” 

Now it happens that I have looked through these files, or representa- 
tive samples‘of them, right through from 1875 to 1900. In fact I have 
closely examined them, for in collaboration with my much lamented 
friend, the late Max Robertson of the B.B.C., I have compiled a com- 
plete though probably useless review and record of the whole of Opera 
in London between those dates. I may here state as a fact that during 
all that time, during the rival glories of Mapleson and the Gyes, the 
muddle and failures of the middle ’eighties, and the triumphant renais- 
sance which began in 1887, I never once read anything of the kind 
claimed by your correspondent, and I am inclined to question its 
accuracy. Unless, therefore, this statement of mine can be upset it 
seems right that it should stand from henceforth as a factor in these 
recurrent disputes, to act as some check on some of the nonsense which 
they invariably seem to evoke. The fact was that during the strong 
revival initiated by Augustus Harris, and which carried the fortunes of 
Opera well into the new century, the writings of the critics became a 
crescendo of admiration and praise, and even during the slump in the 
eighties their attacks were all directed against the new and rather 
incompetent managements rather than against the singers, who were 
of the first rank. If Mr. Robertson had placed his decade twenty years 
later, there might have been some substance in his remarks. 

What a lot of fury and heat seems to be raging in THE GRAMOPHONE 
during the last year or so! Mackenzie v. Hill, Hill v. Anderson, 
Robertson v. Christie, Mackenzie v. Christie, Sorabje v. Anderson, 
Robertson v. Coke, Mackenzie v. B.B.C., Mackenzie v. Dunhill—you 
really ought to appoint a Public Relations officer ! 


Haywards Heath. P. G. Hurst. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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Bravo! Mr. E. Herbert-Caesari and thanks for your letter in 
defence of Gigli, Dal Monte, Schipa, etc., against Mr. Alan Gordon’s 
“‘ second-rate ” evaluation of these grand artistes. How could any 
opera-enthusiast as Mr. Gordon claims to be, fail to be still thrilled and 
moved intensely by Dal Monte’s and Gigli’s recent recording of 
‘* Butterfly” ? To me this is Opera exquisite and faultless. Jf the 
artistes do exhibit any unpleasant mannerisms, I cannot detect them, 
and only hope that we shall have many more records from these singers 
after the war. 

And, Mr. Gordon, please don’t be so eager to push Claudia Muzio, 
Merli, and Arangi Lombardi into dim obscurity so soon. Listen to the 
Muzio-Merli love-duets from ‘‘ Otello,” and Muzio’s La Mamma 
Morta, “Andrea Chénier,” in fact listen to all her records, unfortunately 
so few, and try to detect any falling off or passing of these beautiful 
voices, if you can. Listen to Merli’s rendering of Des Grieux’s lovely 
arias in Puccini’s ‘‘ Manon Lescaut” and revel in the unutterable 
beauty of singer and music. Nothing second-rate there, Mr. Gordon. 

Take Arangi-Lombardi in her recording of Ponchiellis’ “‘ La Gic- 
conda.” Her wide range, shown off to perfection in the “ Suicidio ”’ 
aria, an aristocratic style similar to that of Muzio, is still first class, 
therefore don’t let us regret just yet the passing or decline of these 
artistes, rather let us be thankful for their still golden voices and let us 
keep them with us as long as we can. 


Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. C. W. O. MEEKE. 





Technical Articles, for the time being, owing to the wartime 
conditions, are being held over unless we receive any new 
equipment for review. 

The Technical Staff will, however, be pleased to answer any 
reader’s enquiries, but the current coupon and a stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

It is worth remembering, that ‘“‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio,” is still available, price eightpence post free, offering 
the solution to many of the common faults that occur from time 
to time. 








OP OL 


THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Announee 


that, in future they will keep in stock 
records of all the most popular 
“H.M.V.” complete works—Sym- 
phonies, Concertos, etc., in 


AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS 
for the benefit of those customers who 
possess either Automatic Record 
Changing Gramophones, or Double- 
Turntable Outfits. 


ASTRA HOUSE 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Nee Nee ee Nee Nee Nee ee Nee Nee” Nee ee ee ee? Nee” 
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The ‘‘Gramophone’’ Exchange and Mart 


Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate of 
threepence per word with a minimum charge of 3s. Where the 
advertiser offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. If a box num- 
ber is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be added to the cost, this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should arrive by the 18th 
of any month and must be prepaid in the form of postal orders or 
cheques addressed to THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49 EBRINGTON RoaD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


The GRAMOPHONE 





November, 1941 


GRAND Liturgy (Chessnokov), 12 in. H.M.V. C2395.—C.F.L., 
St. Gzorce, THE Corner House, O_p HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX. 
-M.V. Deletion, Mozart Sextet “ Musical Jest” (K522). DB3645-6. 
—CarteEr, 39 SIDNEY Roap, WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY. 

a or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating model and price 
required.—Box No. 25, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON 

Roap, KENTON, Mippx. 

-M.V. Diigo, also in exchange for 5 12in. Bach-Dupre, any 
fibred major work.—Lower, RAwc.iFFE BRIDGE, GOOLE. 














FOR SALE 


APHNIS et Chloe, La Mer (Coppola), Foreign Operatic, Acoustic 
Polydor, Lieder, etc—NEDEN, RETREAT, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. 


-M.G. D.R.7 Electrical Reproducer. Condition as new.—Demonstra- 
tion at E.M.G., 11 Grape STREET, Lonpon, W.C. 


PHILCO, Empire Model, 22-valve Radiogram, 5 wave bands, 
Auto Record Changer, 8 Records, cost £120 1938 ; hardly used ; 
beautiful condition—Wetron, 61 Crossways, GIDEA Park. Tele- 
phone Romford 3020. 
PLUS-A-GRAM in very good condition. What offers?—24, Hurst 
View Roap, Croypon. 
RARE Recordings by Ancona, Anselmi, Bonci, Boronat, Calve, 
Caruso, De Lucia, Melba, Parkina, Plancon, Scotti, Sembrich and 
many other singers offered for sale or exchange.—MAacHarc, 4 WEST- 
FIELD Drive, GosFoRTH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 3. 
ECORDS, Rachmaninoff, Lamond, Cortot, Casals, Gigli, 
Chaliapin, etc.—List from WiLuias, 66, GRAcE ROAD, ELLESMERE 
Port, CHESHIRE. 


HE GRAMOPHONE, September, 1940, to August, 1941, inclusive 


























Any offers ? — LizuTENANT WINTERBOTTOM, H.M.S. WorCESTER, 
c/o G-P.O. 
HE GraMOPHONE 1936-1940. Complete. Offers?—BuckLey, 


42, AVENUE RisE, BusHEy, HERTSs. 





WANTED 


Acoustic Vocal Records required by private collector. 
write fully—Davis, 48 CooLtHurst Roap, Lonpon, N.8. 





Please 


PRIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.— 
Write Box No. 98, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON ROAD, 
KENTON, Mippx. 


ROKOFIEV’S “Pas D’Acier”; Ibert’s ‘ Parade.” 
SMYTHE, 149, WHYTECLIFFE ROAD, PuRLEY, SURREY. 


RECORDS by Culp, Flagstad, Lilli Lehmann, Ivogeun, Erb, Ackte 

and Bosetti on Odeon, Albani, Buff-Giessen, Bispham 02045 in par- 
ticular, Bernhardt 31102, Plunket-Green 2-42776, Wedekind, Weidt, 
Gerhardt, Edyth Walker, Siems, Soulacroix and Gustav Walter on 
G. & T., Bender on H.M.V.—E. W. Granam, 186 Hicusury Hitt, N.5. 


RECORD Player, perfect condition—WaAtsH, SHIRLEY House, 
LANGLEY ROAD, WATFORD. 


ELEFUNKEN E2352-3 and E2317, Handel Double Concerto and 
Mozart Symphony 32. Fibre only.—Isaac, REDHILL, LONDON 
Roap, WorRcESTER. 


URINA, Danzas Fantasticas, H.M.V. C1747-8; also Brunswick 
02116.—ELLioTT, 50, WALLACE Roap, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


WO-THIRDS Cost Price offered for Society Issues (Automatic 
preferred). Sectional Record Filing Cabinets, etc.—Harpy, 
CHICHESTER HousE, BRIGHTON. 


VYoIct Reflector corner domestic type loudspeaker with bass 
chamber finished, and complete with Voigt twin diaphragm unit. 
Voigt moving coil pick-up complete. Gramophone amplifier, if possible, 
all as a complete unit with above. To be in new condition and Guaran- 
teed.—Particulars to E. A. HarRowaAy, “ PENDENNIS,” Prescot Roan, 
Hause, CHESHIRE. 
ANTED, New Condition Fibred Records, Symphonies, Waltzes, 
Operatic, Caruso, Robeson, Gluck, also Albums.—ParkBury, 
BALCOMBE RoAD, BOURNEMOUTH WEST. 





Fibre.— 


























.C./D.C. Radiogram or Electrical Reproducer. Preferably automatic 
change. Good make essential.—Box No. 1803, THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49, EBrRINGTON Roap, KENTON, Mippx. 


ANTED, H.M.V. D1574 and D1587 in good condition. Write 
stating price.—Box No. 2625, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON 
Roap, KENTON, MIDDx. 





CONTINENTAL Operetta Records of Wittrish wanted. Especially 
E.G.1264.—Biack, 17, OAKTHORPE Roap, Oxrorp. 


VVJANTED. Particulars and Price of Recording Apparatus in good 
condition.— 44 St. ANNEs ROAD, DONCASTER. 





OPY of Index to Vol. 17 of THz GramopHone. Will pay five 
shillings.—D, M. Pitcuer, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON 
Roap, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


ANTED, Beethoven Moonlight by Egon Petri. Will anyone 
exchange for same by Paderewski?—MiLter, Macnus ScuHoor, 
Newark, Notts. 





COPIES of THe GRAMOPHONE November, December, 1940, January, 
February, March, 1941, and indices to Vol. 17. State price.—Box 
No. 171, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, EBRINGTON Roap, KENTON, Mippx. 


VVANTED, H.M.V. C3032. “ These Foolish Things ” Selection, 
by Palladium Orchestra.—Bavin, 40 MUNDEN Grove, WATFORD, 
HErTs. 





[DELETED Berlioz Recordings (H.M.V.). Fibred. Faust Album; 
C2399-C2408. Queen Mab Scherzo, DB4827.—WinTLE, HIGHER 
LONGRIDGE, STOCKLAND, Honiton, Devon. 


FIBRE-used classics, E.M.G., Expert, Cascade Gramophone, Groves 

Dictionary, Cobbett’s Encyclopedia; THE GRAMOPHONE 1932- 
May 1935; 1939-May 1941; or Volumes X-XVIII with Indices.— 
Prices, lists, details to HEELAs, BRENDON, DEVON. 


OREIGN, deleted: Schubert (Op. 25 Quartet), Faure, Bloch, 

Bartok, Chausson, Debussy, Dukas, Duparc, Honegger, Roussel, 
Schmitt, Harris, Holst, Maconchy, Prokofieffi—34 ~ CONEYDALE, 
WELwyn GarDeEN Ciry. 


GAELIC Songs sung by McPhail Blair—Hosson, Mitt House; 
RABLEFARNHAM, DvBLIN. 


RAND Canyon Suite (Grofé), H.M.V. Sarita (Glick and Burton), 
Phidyle (Duparc), Thill on Col. Invitation au Voyage (Duparc). 
Croiza. Preferably fibred. State price——Mosertey, 4, CHurcH WALK, 
WorTHING. 














Wsanten, Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, also “ Norma,” Otello, 
Traviata (Col.), Pasquale, Faust, Carmen, Vieuxtemps, Violin 
Concerto (Heifetz).—Box No. 1849, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EBRING- 
TON Roap, Kenton, MIDDx. , 


ORDER FORM 


Tur GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middz. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


her 
. 











beginning with 
Date. 








Name 
(stock capPitacs) 


Address 




















COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to anys enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 


is desired. 
Available until November 30th, 1941 














